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J. B. Lippincott Company’ S New Publications 











ILLUSTRATED BY F. OPPER 


Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, 


MOTHER GOOSE. 
320 pages, with 250 illustrations. 

91-75. . 

Mr. Opper is one of the few humorous artists whose illustrations may 
always be relied upon to catch the point exactly of old Mother Goose's 
ready wit. 


THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT 
Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


A unique literary sensation was caused, not merely in America and Great 
Britain, but all over the civilized world, by the publication of these ‘‘ adven- 
tures.’ The England-Referce says: ‘* The narrative is one of the most ex- 
traordinary ever published, and is thought by some to rival in interest the 
famous adventures of * Robinson Crusoe.’ ”’ 








A clever Society Story by Baroness Von Hutten, 
MISS CARMICHAEL’S CONSCIENCE 
With frontispiece by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 12mo. Cloth, 
ornamental, $1 00. 
By Morley Roberts, 
A SON OF EMPIRE 
Just issued in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 12mo. 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Paper, 50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


" 
} 
} 


FICTION 


! 
| 


‘« Two things—two very important things—Mr. Morley Roberts has done | 


excellently in this book. In the first place, his fighting is the real, true thing. 
And then there is the heroine, Madge Gretton. She is the freshest and most 
delightful girl that we have lately met in English fiction.”"—London Literature. 


A New Story by John Luther Long, 
THE FOX-WOMAN 
By the author of “ Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo.” | With frontis- 
piece on Japanese paper by Virginia H. Davisson. 12mo. 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


TWO INTERESTING “BOOKS 


THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL 
By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by Virginia H. Davisson 
and Charles H. Stephens. Large 1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Stockton is a pastmaster in the art of writing books for boys. This 
story is full of interest for juvenile readers throughout, and, moreover, ac- 
quaints them with the commercial and social life of a generation or so‘ago. 


For Sale by All Booksellers 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 








BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY 
Written by W. C. Morrow. From notes by Edouard Cucuel. 
Illustrated with one hundred and six pen drawings by Ed- 
ouard Cucuel. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Ornamental binding, 
$3.50. 
An inside view of Bohemian Paris, its cafés and boulevards, its balls and 
amusements, its student and artistic life; with pictures drawn on the spot and 
depicting all the features which have made the Latin Quarter and Montmartre 


so famous. 
MODERN MECHANISM 
A Résumé of Recent Progress in Mechanical, Physical, and Engi- 


neering Science. By Chas. Henry Cochrane. Mew and £n- 
larged Edition. Illustrated. 1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 








By Joseph A. Altsheler, . 
THE LAST REBEL 
With frontispiece by Elenore Plaisted Abbott. 12mo. Cloth, 
1.25. 
‘* The Last Rebel ”’ is by Joseph A. Altsheler, now well known as a writer 
of war stories. 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, 
THE SPLENDID PORSENNA 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
The scenes of this story are laid in modern Rome, where the author and 
her brother, Marion Crawford, spent their early life. 


A New Novel by Mrs. Alexander, 
THE STEP-MOTHER 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

**Mrs. Alexander knows perfectly how to write these emotional romances, 
and she always creates interest, and sustains it with pleasant devices of plot 
and manner which commend her books to readers of good books.’’— Washing- 
ton Times. 


FOR ‘BOYS. By popular writers 
THE BRAHMINS’ TREASURE 
By George A. Henty. Illustrated by Elenore Plaisted Abbott. 
Boys’ series. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
One of the most popular living writers for boys is George A. Henty, and 
in this new work, ‘‘ The Brahmin’s Treasure,’’ he has written the most fasci- 
nating book which has yet appeared from his pen. 























NOTABLE ART BOOKS 


BRITISH 
CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


By Cosmo Monknovuse, Withmany 
illustrations, Royal Svo, $5.00. 


Mr.Cosmo Monkhouse’s book consists of chap- 
ters of the highest critical and descriptive value 
on Burne-Jones, Watts, Alma-Tadema, Millais, 
Leighton, Orchardson, and Poynter, illustrated 
witha perfection and care really unprecedented 
in any similar work. The author is one of the 
best known, most highly esteemed, and best 
equipped of English art-critics. Onits pictorial 
side the book will be the most sumptuous art 
work of the season, including reproductions of 
the most celebrated paintings of the British 
artists of recent years, portraits, studio in- 
teriors, etc. 



































SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


PETER PAUL RUBENS 


His Life and his Work. By Emme Micuer. With 29 colored 
plates, 4o full-page photogravure plates, and over 200 text 


illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, $15.00 nef/. 

An elaborately illustrated biography of the great Flemish artist. It will be similar 
in style to the biogre ee of Rembrandt, Correggio, and Da Vinci, already issued, but 
will contain more full-page illustrations, and will be in every way a richer work. 


In the same Series: LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Artist, Thinker and Man of Science. With nearly 300 plates. 
2 vols., qto, $15.00, net. 


By REINHOLD SCHOENER. With 290 illustrations by the best 


Italian artists, Quarto, $12.50. 

As far as is possible in a book, this sumptuous work presents the significant char- 
acteristics of Rome; and the peculiar fascination which the “Imperial City” has 
always exercised, becomes far more comprehensible to those who have not trav eled, in 
the light of these telling and artistic picturesand the vivid descriptions by the author. 


NICOLAS POUSSIN 
His Life and Work. By Exizasetu H, Dent, Ph.D. 


photograv ufe illustrations. Medium 8vo, $3.50. 
‘The design of this work is to contribute some fresh material and to attain a juster 
standard, by which to measure the real worth and service to art of a man who was one 
of the greatest painters of Europe in the first half of the Seventeenth Century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


With 8 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 


The Other Fellow | Reminiscences 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of ‘'C aleb| By Jutta Warp Howe. With many por- 
West, Master Diver,” *‘ Tom Grogan,” etc.| traits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

With’ illustrations. 12mo0, $1.50. L arge Mrs. Howe's long and unusually rich experience, her 
Paper Edition, limited to 300 copies, | acquaintance with illustrious persons in America and 
printed on hand-made paper, and bound in| t-urope, her active interest in the great questions of her 


= j time, and her uncommon literary power, combine to 
boards with paper label, $3.00 wet. make her Reminiscenses a book of intense interest. It 
Mr. Smith's new book contains eleven stories told 


is richly supplied with attractive portraits. 
with the dash, the practised skill, and the dramatic effect ‘ 
of his other volumes ; and the fortunate hosts who have I O li 
read these will eagerly welcome this attractive volume. ve ness 


A Story. By ExizasetH Stuart Puecps. 
Square Pegs 


With illustrations. Square 12mo, attract- 
With this characteristic story, Mrs. A. D. T 


ively bound, $1.00. 
i ** Loveliness”’ is a silver Yorkshire terrier, adored by 
Wuitney celebrates her sev enty- fifth bith: his five-year-old mistress. He is stolen, and nearly falis 
day—a beautiful crowning of a beneficent) a victim to “scientific research."” The charm of the dog, 
| his many virtues, the stealing, the search, the rescue— 
° $ 4 h- “the ‘ 2 5 
life of authorship. 12mM0, 91.50 | all are depicted in Miss Phelps's most graphic style. 


‘Religio Pictoris 


By THomas WentTWorTH Hiccinson, author By Heten Bicetow Merriman, author of 
of ‘‘Cheerful Yesterdays,” etc. 12mo, $2.00. What Shall Make Us Whole? i2mo, 


Some of the subjects treated in this interesting volume $1.50. 
are: Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, x hittier, Mrs. Merriman’s book shows, from the standpoint of 
Whitman, Lanier;*Helen Jackson (**H. H."), John/| the artist, the fundamental unity between things mate- 
Holmes, A Visit to Jonn Brown's Household, Gentleon, rial and spiritual. It deals with the problems of life and 
Phillips, Sumner, Dr. S. G. Howe, General Grant. religion in a profound and illuminating way. 


Contemporaries 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; 1 £. 17th st., New York 
BOOK OF THE CHINA PAINTER.—A sumptuous 


Quarto of over 300 pages, handsomely bound, being a Com- 
plete Guide for the Keramic Decorator. By L. Vance 
Phillips. The volume contains, besides, valuable practical 
articles on special branches of the art, by other experienced 
teachers. Added to these are Full Instructions for Painting 
Under the Glaze, and for Glass Painting. Price, $3.00. 








Tue Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


FRONTISPIECE: | 








‘* The Boy and the Geese.”’ By H. Brispot, - - - - ° - 113 
THE NOTE-BOOK, . ’ - - - : - ° . e é 114 
THE COLLECTOR: - - . - - . - 2 ‘ 115-117 | 


GALLERY AND STUDIO: 


Some Portraits of Queen Elizabeth (Illustrated). By Roger Riordan, 114-118 
The National Arts Competition, London (Illustrated). By R. Davis Benn, 118-122 


Can You do Better than to take the 


Design for a Brush and Comb in Beaten Silver. By Mary G. Houston, - 119 | 
Painting in Water Colors. By Robert Jarvis, - . - ° . . 120 
Some of the Things Shown at the National Arts Competition, . . 121 

Figure Drawing, with illustrations. By W. A. Rogers, - - - 122-123 
Painting i in Oil Colors for the Amateur and the Beginner, - - - 122 | 
The A BC of Pen Drawing (Illustrated). By Ernest Knaufft, - - 124 

Animal Painting. By Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, : - - 124 | 


Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, strong 


THE CERAMIC DECORATOR: e : f 
work of the men and women of the West, writers who have 


Dusted Grounds. By Fanny E. Hall, 





127 | 
Decoration f r Gold Work and Enamels. By Dorothea i Warren, 127 | lived the life of which they write, and have seen and felt the 
Salad Plate. By Arthur W. ae. - 127 | . oi 
The Art of Mineral Painting. By E. _ Darby, - 127 | things they describe, and FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES, 
Decoration for a Chocolate Pot. By BE. Rees- Clarke, 128 | the work cf the most talented artists, of a region that has pro- 
The Use of Lustres, - - - 128 | a ee eee a 1 tl : cp 
Ivory Ground Laid on China asa .F oundation ol Beautiful Pinks and | duced many such, and is producing them all the time. All 
Greens. By Fanny Rowell, - - - - - - - 129 | ° 
‘ Beautiful Backgrounds for Enamels and Paste, - - - - - 129 | FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Blackberry Decoration. By H. B. Power, - . - - - - 129 | 
Treatment of Designs, . . . : ’ ’ : : . 130] It is never possible to announce the best things that are in 


THE HOUSE: store for OVERLAND readers, for they spring from the great 


| 

Renaissance Lace, with designs. By H. P. pengenae, : : . : 126 | events of the time; but these are interesting times for the world, 
Tabourette Decorated in Pyrography, - - - - 130 | malate? so Dies the Pacific Oce: hich 3 -~ 
Progressive Wood Carving (with working designs for a Gothic Seat, see especial y in that great basin of the acific cean which 1s the 

supplement). By Karl von Rydingsvaid, 5 _. > 07 OVERLAND’s territory, and the OvERLAND will not be found 
Bedroom in “ An Artist’s Bungalow.” Drawn by fe Brigden, - 131 , “en ae eer tl ; . 
Plan of the Second Floor of aon Artist’s Bungalow,’ 4 ° a ‘ : 131 wanting In Its presentation of these great happenings. 
The Arts of Metal. By a Practical Worker, - - - - - - 132 

sinha abelian 133 Put the OVERLAND on your List 

CORRESPONDENCE: ° . . : . P a > . 133 All Postmasters are authorized to take subscriptions 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Bohemian Paris of To-day (Illustrated)—Gothic Architecture—Floor 
Coverings—Espiritus Santo—Sundown Leflare, etc., —- - - 134-135 


Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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TRUTH CALENDAR FOR 1900 
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THE COLOR PLATE: 
? ‘* Who Whistled?”’ From the painting by J. H. Dolph. 
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With the December number of Truth Magazine will be given a most 
Artistic and Beautiful, Embossed Calendar for 1900, Lithographed 
in Gold and Twelve Colors. 

















4 
NO EXPENSE HAS BEEN SPARED TO MAKE THIS THE MOST EXQUISITE AND ATTRACTIVE 
CALENDAR OF THE SEASON. 
Among the Contributors to Truth | > ae And among the Artists who will lend 
during 1900 will be _ SPECIAL OFFER To SUBSCRIBERS. candle ss tcartn 
Julian Ralph, pages, may be mentioned: 
gag he To everyone sending $2.50 for a yearly " 4 Chandler Christ 
Albert White Verse, subscription to TRUTH before January "Gaus Gaia, ” 
Edgar Fawcett, First, to begin on that date, will be sent George Wright, 
, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, W. Granville Smith, 
* ee? ae FREE, the handsome CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, F. H. King, 
ustay Kobbé, ’ F. J. Boston 
Tudor Jenks, AND A COPY OF THIS Jay Hambidge 
Louis Francis Brown, = he - ’ 
E. L. Sabin, SUPERB CALENDAR. > ae eee 
Theodosia Pickering Garrison. = ‘ inde Percival DeLuce. 

















SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


Do not miss the opportunity to secure, WITHOUT COST, this SPECIAL DOUBLE 
NUMBER with many colored pages and this RICH and BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR. 


TR U TH CO M P yA N 2 19th Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City 


»—- 





_——_  —— 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR. 
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Illustrated and Holiday Books 
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POEMS OF 
CABIN AND FIELD 
By PauL LAuRENCE DuNBAR. With 

illustrations by the Hampton Cam- 


| 
| 

AS YOU LIKE IT | 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With | 
five full-page illustrations repro- | 
duced by photo-lithography, and 
> 3 awi s¢ -corations ‘ : z 
numerous drawings and decoration cra Club, and decorations by Alice 


to accompany the text, by WILL H. C. Morse. 8vo, cloth, ’ 1.50 


Low. &vo, cloth, ° . 2.50 

GREAT PICTURES 
By tally Mil DESCRIBED BY 
numerous illustrations by Maude GREAT WRITERS 


and Genevieve Cowles. Svo, cloth, A companion to ‘ Turrets, Towers 


2.50 and Temples.’’ With numerous 
RIP VAN WINKLE 
Acting version by Joseph Jefferson. 
Being the text of the play by this 


illustrations, Svo, cloth, . 2.00 


HOW TO ENJOY 
THE OPERA 


By Esruer SINGLETON. ‘Translator 


famous American actor hitherto un- 
published. Illustrated with a new 
portrait of Mr. Jefferson, and with of Sentenac’s “Binsle teens of 


drawings from scenes in the play, Wagner,” etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, 2.00. 


JANICE MEREDITH 


by Richard Creifelds, and tive illus 


trations from designs by Joseph 


Jefferson A new edition. &vo, : 

< By Paut Letcesrer Forp. 12mo, 
cloth, ° . ° e ‘ 2.50 ¥ 

cloth, . : ‘ . : 1.50 
SILAS MARNER Also, illustrated holiday edition. 
With 60 full-page illustrations by 2 volumes, in box, gilt tops, fully 
Reginald B. Birch. Small Svo, illustrated by Howard Pyle and his 
with decorated cover, : 2.00 pupils, . ; ‘ ; , 4.00 


At All Bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 

















HERBERT S. STONE & CO.S LIST. 


HENRY IRVING-ELLEN TERRY. A book of Portraits. By Gorpon Craic. 4to, boards, 
$1.00. Also an edition of one hundred copies printed on special paper, bound in cloth, $3.50 
Mr, Gordon Craig (Miss Terry's son) has for some time been known in England as a clever artist of the 
Nicholson school. His work is extremely simple and brilliant. He has made portraits of his mother and Sir 
Henry in their best known parts. The pictures are all reproduced in color. ° 


TWO GENTLEMEN IN TOURAINE. With many full-page illustrations reproduced in 


photogravure. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net 


A delightful account of the wanderings of an American gentleman and a member of the French nobility | 


through the historical chateaux in Touraine. It gives the stories of the various castles, anecdotes of the famous 
people who lived in them, and admirable descriptions of the country. It isa book suited for the holidays and for 
general reading. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By Lewis Metvite. With 
portraits, facsimile of handwriting, and several drawings, many now printed for the first time. In two vol 
umes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, $10.00. 


Although five and thirty years have passed since his death, until now there has never been published a life of 


Thackeray which has had any pretensions to finality. The present work has been written to fill this void in the 
literary history of the century. It is a complete record of the career of the great novelist, and throws many new 
lights upon his private as well as his public life. Thackeray is presented as novelist, poet, artist and art critic, 


md his friendships and tastes are recorded. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. His Life Story, with Letters and Reminiscences. By ArtHuR 
Lawrence. With many illustrations, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
lhis is the authorized biography of the great composer It has been prepared under his personal supervision 
and revised by him in proof. It contains many of his letters and much intimate personal matter of great interest 


THE INDIANS OF TO-DAY. By Gerorce Biro Grinnett. With fifty full-page portraits of 


the most famous chiefs and four pictures in color. qto, buckram, $5.00, Also a special limited edition of 
one hundred copies on hand-made paper, $10.00 net 
It is generally acknowledged that Mr, Grinnell is the authority on American indians. Vor the first time i 
many years a serious attempt'is made todeal fairly with the Indian of to-day: his past, his present conditions, and 





| 


| 





his future chances. The book is illustrated with a remarkable series of photographs, taken by Mr. F. A. Rine- | 


hart during the Congress of Indians at the Omaha Fxposition 


FAMOUS LADIES OF THE ENGLISH COURT. By Mrs. Ausrey Richaxpson. With over 
one hundred portraits and illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. 

Mrs, Richardson has chosen a fascinating subject and has treated it in the most interesting manner. She has 
told the story of the principal beauties of the English Court, their lives, their friends, and their scandals. It is a 
gossipy volume, made possible only through the courtesy of many titled persons, who have furnished details, let 
ters, and portraits 


To be had of all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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ONLY DIRECT WATER ROUTE BETWEEN | 
NEW YORK, CHARLESTON & JACKSONVILLE 
SUPERB WITHOUT CHANGE THREE 


PASSENGER) SAILING FRO SAILINGS 
e PIER 45 N. . 

SERVICE NEW YORK » WEEKLY 

WE! P.CLYDE & CO., General Agents. 
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CLASSIC ART FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. 


Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


Vol. I.—RAPHAEL. 

A COLLECTION OF FIFTEEN REPRESENTATIVE PICTURES, AND A 
PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, WITH EXPLANATORY TEXT, INTRO- 
DUCTIONS, SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, AND A PRONOUNCING 
VOCABULARY. 

List of Illustrations: Portrait of Raphael; The Madonna of the Chair; Abra- 
ham and the Three Angels; The Miraculous Draught of Fishes; The Sacrifice at 
Lystra; Heliodorus Driven from the Temple; The Liberation of Peter; The Holy 
Family of Francis I.; St. Catherine of Alexandria; St. Cecilia; The Transfigura- 
tion; Parnassus; Socrates and Alcibiades; The Flight of 4=neas; St. Michael 
Slaying the Dragon; The Sistine Madonna. 


XVIII.+94 Pages, 12mo. Paper, 30 cents, ve/; Cloth, 40 cents, xe/. 
IssuED QuaARTERLY. /n preparation: Rembrandt, Michael Angelo, Millet. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO... 


4 Park St., Boston. 41 E. 47th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


Brush and Pencil 


--- AND... 


The Burbank 
z Indian Portraits. 


Brush and Pencil color reproductions 
of The Burbank Indian Portraits are in 
oot demand for Home and School deco- 
ration. 











N vivid life colorings they are artistic and 
valuable for their historic interest as each 
is a study from life. truthfully portray- 

ing the costumes and tribal characteristics so 
distinctive in the work of Mr, Burbank. 





For $2 50 (the regular yearly sub- 
° scription price to Brusu 
and Pencit) we offer a yearly subscription to 


Brush and Pencil tocether with six (6) of 
the Burbank Indian Portraits (size 5 x 7% 


inches?. 

For $3 0 We offer a yearly sub 
. _ scription to Brush and 

Pencil together with the entire series of The 

Burbank Indians, twelve (12) in number 








COPYRIGHT, BRUSH AND PENCIL, CHICAGO, 1899. 


NOTES FROM THE PRESS: 


Brush and Pencil is a high-class periodical quite superior to any similar magazine published in this country 
Altogether, the magazine is interesting and will make a valuable addition to the art library of the American col- 
lector, besides being entertaining to the painter and student as well as the layman 

The New York Commercial Advertiser, March 8, 1899 

A most valuable adjunct to artists and illustrators is a magazine of the Arts and Crafts.— Brush and ‘Pencil 
I have noticed it in many studios where it is not only regarded as an invaluable assistant, but as a lovable com 
panion, Every month its issue is k mged for by struggling members of the profession, who hail its appearance as 
an inspiration to new ideas and better work Book Notes, May, 1899. 


Reliable People Wanted by the Subscription Department. New Offer Liberal Commission. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


219 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE ART STUDENT pania THE ECHO 

(7th year). Edited by Ernest | -4u IMlustrated Month/y 
Knaufft, Director of the: Chau- | ‘Newspaper for Young People 
tauqua Society of Fine Arts. 50c. a year; single copy, 5c. 
Constaining inctruction in Ree. | Le Chautauqua 
ont g instruct ree- SPE SS ee ee 
Hand Drawing, _ Illustrating, Soctet) of Fine . 1) is 
Wood Engraving, Chalk Plate (14th year). Ernest Knaufft, 
and Lithography, and the Arts nro * Rag gg one d pone 
and Crafts. 2 sample copies, alaiiier aad Toe ttg anc 
10 cts.; 3 Meissonier numbers, " bape Sang. 























25 cts.; 2 Phil May numbers, 15 
cts.: 6 Arts and Craft numbers, 
40 cts. 


eA New Periodical 
THE LITTLE ARTIST 


A four-page monthly draw- 
ing sheet for the young. 3 cts. 
a month; 25 cts. a year. First 
number dated November ready 
in October. 


DRAWINGS FOR PRINTERS 

A Practical Text-Book by 
Ernest Knaufft. 240 pages, in- 
cluding instruction in Elemen- 
tary Drawing, Pen and Ink 
Work, Newspaper Illustrating, 
etc., etc. Over 125 illustrations ; 
price $2. Write for special 
combination offer of this book 
and THE ART STUDENT 


for one year. 


Address: ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe ArT AMATEUR. 


Earnest Knaufft’s Private 
Classes. For 1899-1900. 
Three separate classes, viz. : 

Class in “Drawing, Painting 
and Illustrating.—Model posing 
daily. Class in the Arts and 
Crafts.—In China Painting, 
Wood Carving, Metal Work, 
Bookbinding. China Kiln, 
wood-carving tools, casting 
box, and bookbinding appa- 
ratus at the disposal of the pupils. 
Class in Journalism.—Studio 
equipped with lithographic 
press, type press, wood engrav- 
ing and chalk plate outfit; every 
facility for a thorough mastery 
of the technical side of design- 
ing for the printing press for 
color work and posters. Also 
pupils taken in the literary prac- 
tice of journalism. Paper print- 
ed by pupils. 


132 W. 23d St., New York City 
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Frank Leslie’s Pobular Monthly 





has become a leader among the 10-ct. magazines, and publishes the Best in Literature and Art that money and energy can procure. 








10 Cts. 3 § } .00 a Year Lithograbhed Cover in Colors each Month | 


Contributors for the Coming Year, 1899-1900: 





Rudyard Kipling A. Conan Doyle Joaquin [liller Stephen Crane Wm. Hamilton Hayne [irs. Roger A. Pryor 
Wm. Dean Howells Egerton Castle Margaret E. Sangster S. R. Crockett Gen. Nelson A. [Miles Sec. of the Treasury Gage 
prey send a. whew . Wilkins Minna Irving Rey. Dr. Henry van Dyke Sec. of the Navy Long Robert E. Speer 
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“Tittle Sweethearts” Art Calendar 


Free with each Yearly eee 
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The Calendar is in six beautiful groups of Water-Color Designs by FRANcES BrunpaGr, the famous painter of children; each group in 12 colors, and size 
10 x 123¢ inches, on fine Whatman paper, tied at top with silk ribbon—m: aking the prettiest and most artistic collection of water-color reproductions ever issued, 
Each of the six sheets contains two months’ dates, being a comple te calendar for 1900. 


Cu. Gru NWALD, H. Epwarps, Frank Apams, F. W. Reap and others 
Special Offer, for a limited period to The Art Amateur readers, of the 
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*,* For 25 cents, Tri ul Subscription, 3 months. Specimen number sent on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps. 
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Free Crip to the Paris Exposition 
eeeeHnd Other Placeseeee 


We know that there are a great many artists and art students who are anxious to 
visit The Paris Exposition of 1900, but who feel that the expenses incurred will be too great 
a tax on their incomes. The Art Amateur, always on the alert to help and assist those 
interested in art, makes this heretofore unparalleled offer to every one sending in 

100 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $4 EACH, OR 


200 SIX MONTHS ” a 2 
400 THREE “ 4“ “ $1 46 “ 
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we will give a free trip to The Paris Exposition, including ten days in Paris, or five days in 
Paris and five days in London, with all transportation and hotel expenses absolutely free. 


THIS IS A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
O YOU wish to visit the famous sketching grounds of the United States and Canada 
this year? If so, you will be interested in the following: Tur Arr Amateur, being 
the only practical art magazine in the world, is always desirous of encouraging art 
development and originality. To this end it proposes to give what has never been 
done before by any publication—an Absolutely Free Trip with all Transportation 
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: and Hotel Expenses Paid. 

. ; : 

: If you wish to secure such a trip let us hear from you, or tell us where you wish 
to go, and we will let you know how many subscriptions you must send in. 

4 For any further particulars, address 

; 

7 ‘ ‘ 

s Excursion Editor, THE ART AMATEUR 

* 

s 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
ry ; 
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MANUFACTURERS, 


F. WEBER & CO, Breen 
Artists’ Vaterials, Draughtsmen and Engineer Supplies. 
THE SPHINX COLOR BOX. 


This box contains 
either one or two mov- 
able trays with six and 
twelve colors of supe- 
rior quality and as these 
colors are of our own 
manufacture, they can 
be replaced at any time 
at a small cost. This 
great convenience 
makes THE SPHINX 
COLOR BOX more valu- 
able,and provesits supe- 
riority over the import 
ed Murillo and Rem- 
brandt Boxes. 


Box with 6 Colors, Fine Camel Hair Brush and Handle, each 35c., postage paid, 42c. 
“ «12 ‘“ “ “ “ sé “ “ “ 50c. ‘ Ty ‘“ 58c. 


Ask your dealer for them. Every Artists’ Material store keeps them. 


F. Weber & Co.’s Fine Artists’ Oil Colors 

F. Weber & Co.’s Fine Artists’ Canvas 

F, Weber & Co.’s Superior Artists’ Water /=fe= 
Colors in tubes, glass pots, 14 and 14 pans =) 

F. Weber & Co.’s Soft and Half-hard Pastels \éj 

F. Weber & Co.’s Fine Hair and Bristle 
Brushes 


PYROGRAPHY OUTFITS in six different styles; also complete line of Platinum Points, and all 
separate parts, Over fifty different designs in wooden articles for Pyrographic and Water 
Color Decorations. (Send for special lists). 





| Vv? 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT in sizes of Convex Glasses and all other necessities for Convex Glass | @ 
Painting. Ivories for Miniature Painting. Special price lists will be furnished on | % 


application. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT of MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. Well assorted stock of Drawing “ 


Papers, Drawing Materials, Water Color Sets and other Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 


We are headquarters and agents for the Strathmore Bristol Board and Charcoal Paper, and 
have always a complete stock of Winsor & Newton's, Bourgeois and Schoenfeld’s Water Colors 
and Mueller & Hennig’s, and Lacroix’s China Colors. 


1125 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F. WEBER & CO., 


BRANCH HOUSES: 709 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
5 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 





e furnish our manufactures, write us direct; we will see that your 
| @ Wants are supplied. 38 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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_FAVRILE GLASS, @e kA 


f Winsor & Newton, Limited : 


i LONDON Be NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


| jAR ARTISTS’ SUPERIOR OIL AND WATER | 


The advantages secured by using 
Winsor & Newton colors are in- 
creased power and brilliancy, superi- —~ \\ 
ority of texture and permanence of _ 
many colors defective in other makes 
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Size of Half Pans. 
Whole Pans twice the 
size of Half Pans. 











Size of Half Cakes 
Whole Cakes twice the 
size of Half Cakes. 
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Size of Small Bottle. 
Large Bottles twice the size. 


BOOK ON 
“PERMANENCE OF COLORS” 
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> can be had of any dealer in artist Ct 
materials throughout the United eo of Half Tubes. 


rn Size of - “-inch Oil : ole Tubes twice the 
Tube. States. poo of Half Tubes. 


Our name appears on all our manufactures. If your dealer will not 
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STRATHMORE 
DRAWING BOARD 


The Finest Line of Boards 


and Paper Manufactured. The 
-apers have now become so well 
known to draughtsmen for pen-) 
cil and pen and ink work, that it, 
is not necessary to describe their | 


superior qualities. They are car- 
ried by nearly all the leading art 
dealers. If you have not tried 


them, for 15 cents, the cost of 


postage, we will send you 2 sheets, 
11% x 14%, for testing purposes, 
and advise where you can find 


them, or we will send sample 


book on appfication. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER CO., 


H. A. Mosss, Treas. 
C. S. Heminoway, Asst. Treas. 





Tiffany Fa Favrile Glass 
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process of glass-making was wonderful. But nothing 


HE nineteenth century will always be remem- 






bered as the age of marvellous inventions and 


discoveries. What the ancients knew of the | 


they ever produced compares in color and durability 
with TIFFANY FAVRILE Glass. Take an opal, 
with its wonderful glinting colors, and you will have 
some idea of the marvellous beauty of Tiffany Favrile | 
Glass. Not only is it used for MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOWS, but for VASES, TANKARDS, LAMP 
GLOBES, etc., each piece an original design, quaint 

" and beautiful in form, and a marvel in iridescent color-. 
ing. The artistic quality of the glass is recognized by 
the notable connoisseurs in all countries, and collections 


are in the museums of America and Europe. 
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TIFFANY STUDIOS 





Mittineague, Mass. 


TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING CO., 333 Fourth Ave., New York 
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“A REMINISCENCE OF CHILDHOOD.” FROM THE PAINTING BY H, BRISPOT, IN THE SALON OF 1899. 
Copyright, 1899, Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co. 


Copyright, 1899, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London. Copyright, 1899, John W. Van Oost. 
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THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do 1 but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 


Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE grounds of the Univer- 
sity of California are to 
be completely cleared of 
existing structures as a 
preparation for carrying 
out the comprehensive 
plans of M. Bernard, the 
architect who has won in 

the international competition instituted to 

determine who was to design the buildings 
provided for by the liberality of Mrs. Phoebe 

Hearst. But, on the other hand, M. Ber- 

nard has been careful to keep the natural con- 

tour of the grounds very much as it is, and 
to spare the changes of oak trees and the 
streams that now diversify the site. This is 
decidedly something new for an architect, and 
especially one of classical leanings. Usually 
the architect begins by levelling the hills and 
filling up the valleys, cutting down every 
tree, whether in the way or not, and choking 
off the streams if he cannot turn them into 
sewers. The great court, opening off Uni- 
versity Avenue, is to be called the Fine Arts 
Square. South of this will be the theatres, 
and to the east, at the end of an avenue 
flanked by the educational and administrative 
buildings, is the athletic field and gymnasium, 
near which is the military department. The 
department of natural history and the obser- 
vatory will be located on the rising ground 
known as Grizzly Peak. The other prize- 
winners in the competition, which was held 
at Antwerp last year, are Howells, Stokes, 
and Hornbostel, of New York; Despardelles 
and Codman, of Boston; Howard and Cald- 
well, of New York, and Lord, Hewlett, and 

Hall, of New York. M. Bernard was born 

in the year 1844. He holds the diploma of 

the Beaux Arts and has also won the Grand 

Prix de Rome. 





*k ok 


At a meeting of the International Jury of 
the Fourth Annual Exhibition at the Car- 
negie Art Gallery, Pittsburg, Pa., Mr. W. N. 
Frew, President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Carnegie Institute, gave an account 
of the work and the prospects of the art de- 
partment, and Mr. John W. Beatty, its di- 
rector, outlined its policy in regard to the 
annual exhibitions. The former, who pre- 
sided in the absence of Mr. Caldwell, stated 
that in the past year four hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand people visited the galleries, 
and he promised that the department will be 
greatly enlarged, with galleries for a perma- 
nent exhibition of paintings and for special 
exhibitions, halls for statuary and architec- 
tural models, rooms for the display of photo- 
graphs, drawings, etchings, and engravings, 
and studios and accommodation for schools 
of art. The cost will be defrayed out of the 
recent gift by Mr. Carnegie of $1,750,000 to 
the Institute. Mr. Beatty’s speech was 
mainly to the effect that no particular school, 
or class, or clique was to be recognized by 
the jury at the expense of others. The ob- 
ject of the exhibition is to show the best of 
the world’s art with the intent to strengthen 
and elevate our native art. At the same time, 
he drew attention to the fact that at each 
exhibition men previously unknown had re- 
ceived recognition and encouragement. The 
jury has been so selected as to make it rep- 
resentative of as many tendencies as possible. 
It consists of J. F. Raffaelli, Paris, France ; 
William Stott, Oldham, England; Edwin H. 
Blashfield, New York; William M. Chase, 
New York; Charles H. Davis, Mystic, Conn. ; 
Thomas Eakins, Philadelphia; John J. Enne- 
king, Boston; Wilton Lockwood, Boston; 
Frederick W. Freer, Dalton, Ill.; Robert W. 
Vonnoh, Rockland Lake, N. Y., and John 
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Caldwell, president of the jury and chairman 
of the fine arts committee of the Institute. 
* *k * 


THE new National Arts Club has been or- 
ganized to “establish artistic standards for 
American manufacturers.” It is all the bet- 
ter fitted for this work, because it has very 
few manufacturers in its membership. Mr. 
Charles de Kay, the director of the club, in 
a lecture before the Rembrandt Club of 
3rooklyn, some time ago, said all that is 
essential when he stated that “the entire 
tendency in our manufactures is toward 
cheapness, and with this tendency toward 
cheapness the slight costs, which the art- 
envelope of an object may bring with it, are 
jealously cut off.” This is, and must be, the 
case. Manufacturers exist to cheapen things. 
To keep them from going too far in this 
direction, and to prevent the extinction of all 
art and all beauty, we must support the ef- 
forts of those amateurs and independent art- 
ist-workmen who are doing so much to keep 
alive individuality and a sense of beauty in 
what are called “the minor arts.” The late 
William Morris was not far wrong in main- 
taining that the salvation of modern art was 
in the hands of these workers. He might 
have included painters and sculptors, because, 
so far as the arts which they practise are 
alive at the present day, it is on the technical 
side. We must all do our share in educating 
the taste of the people, which has been de- 
based by machinery, and which now regards 
as its ideal the mechanical uniformity which 
enables the commercial traveller to sell goods 
by sample. The effects of this false ideal 
The Art Amateur has always aimed to coun- 
teract. It has published the best works of 
contemporary designers and workers in the 
artistic crafts, and will continue to do so. 
And while it does not pretend, like some of 
its contemporaries, to enable the student to 
“surmount insuperable difficulties,” it does 
give practical instruction in all the arts which 
the amateur may prac- 
tise with good pros- 
pect of success. 

* * x 

TuIs crusade in fa- 
vor of the independent 
worker, in which we 
hope to find the Na- 
tional Arts Club a 
strong and efficient 
ally, will not, in the 
end, hurt the manufac- 
turers. On the con- 
trary, it will benefit 
them. They cannot 
live and make _ head- 
way without a _ con- 
stant supply of new 
ideas, new designs, no- 
vel methods of adding 
beauty to utility; and 
these they must, in the 
great majority of in- 
stances, gain from the 
outside. The amateur 
can afford to exper- 
iment, to question re- 
ceived processes, to at- 
tempt untried effects, 
and every success of 
his, however modest, 
contains a lesson for 
the manufacturers. He 
has already learned 
much in this way, but 
he has much more to 
learn. Take the art 
of the silversmith. The 
manufacturer in this 
line has learned that 
workmanship is of 


more account than PORTRAIT OF 


that original designs are of more value than 
intelligent work. He advertises that his 
wares are hammered up by hand from the 
sheet metal, and that no two pieces are alike. 
This is a great gain, in so far as it is real, 
and it is real in a degree. Work is actually 
hammered, but the hammer marks are care- 
fully buffed away, so as to flatter the bad 
taste of customers. No two pieces may be 
exactly alike, but, to save the cost of design, 
they are frequently hammered over the same 
shapes in cast metal. Really artistic work, 
we need hardly say, is made without any 
such aid. One firm has appropriated the 
French term “ martelé,” hammered, as a 
sort of trade-mark, but hardly can the mark 
of a hammer be found on its productions. 
Similarly, a reaction having set in against 
the excessive polishing of silverware, owing 
to the protests of amateurs, the manufac- 
turers draw attention to their “ beautiful 
French gray finish:’ The real French gray 
is a beautiful color, but that which appears 
on most American silver is of the color of 
greasy pewter. Any one who has watched 
a piece of silver in the hands of a workman 
knows that it takes on many most delightful 
effects of color and texture, most of which 
can be rendered permanent, yet the purchas- 
ers‘in our shops are reduced to a choice be- 
tween this greasy-looking “French gray” 
and a polish that would shame a cheap look- 
ing-glass. 
* * x 

Tue late Sir John E. Millais is to be 
honored by a statue by Mr. Thomas Brock, 
which is to be placed in front of the Tate gal- 
lery. 

* * * 

Tue Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt appears to 
have taken a leaf out of his cousin’s book in 
attacking our sculptors without reconnoiter- 
ing their position. He has come to grief in 
consequence. These rough rider tactics are 
not applicable in art criticism. 
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_ Sirens that the art world is showing to the 
full in the general prosperity are numerous 
and unmistakable. The large manufacturers 
of and dealers in artists’ materials, such as 
Devoe & Raynolds, Rowney, Masury, Win- 
sor & Newton, Sartorius, and Weber: & Co., 
report an overwhelming rush of orders, not 
confined, as has frequently been the case, to 
any specialty, but covering the entire field of 
their productions. This is a sure indication 
that artists find no difficulty in selling their 
works. Not less important in another way 
is the early opening of the picture-selling sea- 
son. Those of the dealers who were pre- 
pared for it have already disposed of a greater 
number of valuable paintings than they did 
in the whole of last season. And there is no 
appearance of any turn in the tide. On the 
contrary, it is still rising. It is already cer- 
tain that the season of 1899-1900 will be the 
best on record. 
* * * 

SEVERAL of the dealers have been so busy 
making sales that they have not had time to 
properly display their new purchases in their 
galleries. ‘his state of things is not confined 
to the picture dealers. At Vorce’s a collec- 
tion of Oriental art objects as interesting as 
any that has been seen in New York is still 
partly unpacked, and the finest pieces are 
disappearing almost as fast as they can be 
taken out of the cases. At this writing some 
magnificent specimens of old gold-studded 
bronze from a Manchurian temple, about four 
hundred miles north of Pekin, are to be seen. 
There is also a splendid collection of blue 
and white, some Ming jars with decoration 
in open work and in relief, and a number of 
very fine examples of the famille verte porce- 
lains, among which may be mentioned a 
brush-rack of unusual size, shaped like the 
“hand of Buddha,” and decorated in relief 
with a design of leaping carp, the Chinese 
symbol for scholarly perseverance. 

x * OK 

At Oehme’s some new canvases have been 
placed upon the walls, including a charming 
Lerolle, full of the sentiment of spring and 
morning; a stable-yard with an apple-tree 
in blossom and a hostler leading a gray horse, 
by Thaulow, and a clever cattle piece by 
Mme. Dieterle, the daughter of Van Marcke. 
There are  water-colors of exceptional 
strength by Mme. Maximilian Guyon and 
by A. Fabres. The latter’s work, “An Ai- 
gerian Lady,” engaged at embroidery near an 
open window, is particularly striking in color, 
the cool grays of the background forming an 
admirable contrast to the rich red of the 
lady’s costume. 

* *k * 

Tue work of remodelling at Knoedler’s 
gallery, delayed for some time while waiting 
for the great ceiling beams of cast iron, is 
now being pushed with all vigor under the 
superintendence of Mr. Pettee, and will prob- 
ably be finished soon after the appearance of 
this number of The Art Amateur. The 
handsome Renaissance doorway is complete, 
except for the revetment of Levant marble 
in the tympanum and the Corinthian capitals 


PLAN OF THE NEW STAIRCASE AT 
MESSRS. KNOEDLER & 
CO.’S GALLERY. 
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of gilt bronze which 
are to decorate the pil- 
lars. These are being 
made at the Williams 
foundry, as is the 
wrought iron _balus- 
trade of the double 
staircase which will 
lead from the store to 
the smaller picture gal- 
leries and offices. The 
floor of the vestibule, 
of Istrian, red Verona, 
and pink Knoxville 
marble, is already laid, 
and the carved oaken 
ceiling is being put in 
place. The architects 
are Messrs. Hiss & 
Weekes.. _ 
* * x 

A REMARKABLE work 
in mosaic is being exe- 
cuted in the chapel of 
Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, by J. & R. Lamb. 
The main feature of the 
chapel, as almost re- 
built by Professor 
Charles Babcock, is the 
five-sided apse, covered 
by a ribbed half dome. 
The mosaics which 
cover the dome repre- 
sent the triumph of the 
Christian religion. The 
lower walls are to be 
decorated with several 
groups of figures so 
disposed as to empha- 
size the architectural 
lines. These ty pify 
the arts and sciences 
and philosophy. From the floor of dark 
green marble will rise the tombs of two of the 
principal benefactors of the university—the 
late Henry Williams Sage and his wife. The 
background of the dome mosaics is of a rich 
blue with figures of angels and vine branches 
outlined in gold. In the decoration of the 
wall surfaces the background is in gold. 

* * * 

Art Schaus’s, none of the pictures brought 
over by Mr. Herman Schaus have at this 
writing been placed on exhibition, but there 
are to be seen a clever riverside landscape, 
“ The Rainy Day,” by Julian Rix, and Rufus 
Zogbaum’s view of the fighting deck of the 
“ Olympia,” with Admiral Dewey directing 
operations, at Manila, both of which are 
paintings of more than ordinary merit. 

* * * 

AMONG the many rarities at Bonaventure’s, 
not all as yet out of their cases, is a collection 
of books which will engage the attention of 
every bibliophile. There are two volumes, 
a Virgil and a Latin Bible, from the collection 
of the celebrated Count Hoym, with his arms 
impressed on the covers; a complete set in 
four volumes of the first collected edition of 
Corneille, in red morocco bindings, doublé 
with blue, by Chambolle-Duru ; the first edi- 
tion of Tacitus, Rome, 1515, with the arms of 
Leo X on the last page, a copy in splendid 
conservation; in old red morocco; the 
“Oeuvres de Alain Charretier,” secretary to 
Charles VII, printed by Galliot du Pue in 
1529, Ste. Beuve’s copy with his autograph 
and notes ; and a fine copy of the original edi- 
tion, 1597, of the celebrated “Corona delle 
nobili et Virtuose Donne,” the handsome de- 
signs of which for Venice lace and drawn 
work have been often copied in modern pub- 
lications. In addition, there is quite a collec- 
tion of Books of Hours, mostly on vellum, 
and in handsome bindings. A fifteenth cen- 
tury “Horae,” bound by Lortic 

Fréres, in the Venetian style, with 
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PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. BY F. ZUCC ERO. 


(IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, LONDON,) 


little Gothic figures of the Virgin reading, in 
leather mosaic, in the doublure, has numer- 
ous miniatures, beautifully colored by hand, 
and extremely rich illuminated borders. <A 
miniature edition of 1648 is remarkable for 
its fine Roman type and miniatures in the 
most advanced style of the Renaissance. It 
is bound by Derome in red morocco. ‘Nou- 
veau Testament,” printed at Mons, in 1697, 
has a delightful binding by Le Gascon, in red 
morocco doublé, covered inside and out with 
compartments and scroll work in gold. An- 
other and even finer Le Gascon binding cov- 
ers a prayer-book of which the text and bor- 
ders have been printed from copper plates. 
This copy has brought 7,500 francs in Paris. 
To come down to our own times, there is 
among other exquisite examples of modern 
art, a complete set of the “ Bibliophiles Con- 
temporains,” which will be among the gems 
to be shown at a forthcoming special exhibi- 
tion of beautiful and rare bindings. 
* * * 

Ir is unquestionable that there. are men 
who have an instinct for what is rare and 
artistic. The late Count Tyszkiewicz was 
one of these, but his field was limited. With- 
in the provinces of Etruscan and Graeco- 
Roman art he was supreme, but he knew lit- 
tle of the broader field of the arts of the Le- 
vant and Persia. This Mr. Dikran Kele- 
kian has made his own. Since his return 
from Europe his shop on Fifth Avenue has 
been an epitome of the history of art. Gor- 
geous Genoese velvets and Persian silk rugs 
represent the sixteenth century. —_Intaglios 
from the Marlborough sale, at which Mr. 
Kelekian obtained more than any other buy- 
er, stand for the art of imperial Rome; stat- 
uettes in bronze and silver from the Hoffman 
sale show the spread of Greek civilization 
after the conquests of Alexander ; and we go 
on remounting the course of the ages until 
we arrive at the Babylonian cylinders in cor- 
nelian, agate, and chalcedony, engraved with 
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cuneiform characters, which represent the 
most ancient civilization known to us. Sev- 
eral among the objects of Egyptian and Hel- 
lenistic art are of the greatest rarity. 
Among them we may mention a perfectly 
preserved Egyptian vase, coated with a fine 
turquoise blue enamel, and impressed over 
all its surface with hieroglyphics which de- 
note its age to be about 2000 B.c. There are 
also a statuette of Amon-Ra, the divinity of 
Thebes, in silver; another of Amon, in gilt 
bronze; a bronze statuette of an Egyptian 
king holding a vase, and one of the Goddess 
Sekket. One of the objects bought by Mr. 
Kelekian at the Hoffman sale is a bronze 
statuette of Venus, 
about eleven inches 
high, from the an- 
cient province of 
Bactriana. It is of 
excellent workman- 
ship and shows a 
curious mingling of 
the Hellenistic and 
Indian ‘styles. Ht is 
of importance as 
helping to deter- 
mine the extent of 
Greek influence on 
ancient Indian art. 
* * * 

Houipay _ buyers 
will find at Taka- 
yanagi’s desirable 
specimens of an- 
cient and modern 
Japanese enamels, 
potteries, and lac- 
quers. Those who 
take a serious inter- 
est in Japanese art 
will admire the col- 
lection of old Kake- 
monos, which in- 
cludes a_ landscape 
in India ink, by Ses- 
shiu, the most cele- 
brated painter of 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Some delight- 
ful pieces of real old 
Hirado porcelain, 
white, with decora- 
tion cut through the 
paste and filled with 
the transparent 
glaze, are also on 
exhibition. 

* * * 

THE most impor- 
tant question in re- 
gard to an art gal- 
lery, large or small, 
public or private, is 
that of lighting. 
We have frequently 
been asked for sug- 
gestions concerning 
it, to which it is 
sometimes difficult 
to answer, because 
the direct light may 
be bad. But, with 
Frink’s system of reflectors the proper light- 
ing may, in all cases, be secured. These re- 
flectors are made to order, to fit the circum- 
stances. They do not obstruct the view. 
They are composed of the best crystal glass, 
heavily plated and coated with a cement 
which protects them against heat and mois- 
ture. The fact that they are used in the prin- 
cipal art galleries in this country and in 
Paris is conclusive proof of their quality. We 
can recommend them to every owner of pict- 


ures. 
* * * 


Mr. Water CLINTON Hict, of Boston, 
will show at Mr. Satterlee’s’ studio No. 3, 





52 East Twenty-third Street, for a short time, 

his collection of old brasses, coppers, rare old 

brocades, and other curios, and artistic things. 
* * * 

THE pictorial part of our attractive and 
seasonable Thanksgiving cover is after a pic- 
ture by H. Brispot, which was exhibited in 
this year’s Salon. It is coyprighted by The 
Art Amateur in America. 

* * * 

But a few of the pictures purchased by Mr. 
Edward Brandus have been sent on in ad- 
vance. The majority he brings with him. 
Among those already on view are two fine 
examples of Roybet, “ The Cavalier,” light- 
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ing his pipe at a brazier of live coals in a 
dimly lit antechamber, and “The Studio,” an 
important composition containing five figures 
in the costume of the time of Louis XIV. 
The artist has just sketched in the portrait of 
a cardinal, and three courtiers are looking on. 
There is, also, a magnificent Ziem, a view of 
the Public Gardens at Venice, in the full glow 
of their autumnal foliage. 

* * * 

Our fragmentary contemporary, the Col- 
lector and Art Critic, we are happy to say, 
shows signs of improvement. It has discov- 
ered that there should be some sort of rela- 
tion between predicate, subject and object. 


It may be learning how to think. But it 
should be warned against the kind of mental 
food which it, at present, seems to prefer. 
That kind is bad for its nerves and may tend 
to check the process of brain formation, 
which, apparently, has just begun. 

* * * 


Out of the four hundred and twelve pic- 
tures shown in the art department of the St. 
Louis Exposition this year, only twelve were 
by foreign artists. These bore the names: 
Couture, Jean Benjamin Constant, Adrien 
Demoist, Gustave Doré, Luigi Loir, Harry 
Thompson, David James, and Rubens San- 
toro. The number of sales has as usual 
been very large. The 
pictures varied in 
price to suit the 
pocketbooks of all 
possible buyers. 
They ran from ten 
dollars to six thou- 
sand five hundred 
dollars. 

* * * 

Last year the 
trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati Musuem As- 
sociation began buy- 
ing works of art 
with the money re- 
ceived from annual 
members. This year 
they purchased, by 
professional advice, 
from the Sixth An- 
nual Exhibition of 
American Art, two 
more paintings, 
“Woman Drying 
Her Hair,” by Jo- 
seph De Camp, and 
“Pont Royal, Pa- 
ris,” by Childe Has- 
sam. It now hap- 
pens that the paint- 
ings have received 
the two Temple gold 
medals at the exhi- 
bition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

* * * 

AN extremely in- 
teresting exhibition 
of Grueby pottery is 
now being held at 
the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. Individ- 
uality is the great 
charm of this ware, 
for each piece is the 
handiwork of the 
potter and the artist. 
After. being shaped 
on the wheel, and 
while the clay is still 
plastic, the decora- 
tion—mostly con- 
ventional motives 
taken from plant life 
—is modelled on the 
surface. Mr. George 
Prentiss Kendrick devotes his attention to 
the designing and modelling, while Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Grueby is chiefly concerned with the 


enamels and firing. 
* * * 


LAMBETH, where William Blake lived and 
did much of his best work, has at last erected 
a tablet to his memory. It is of Irish mar- 
ble, with a relief in bronze taken from Blake’s 
own design of “ Death’s Door.” There is 
also a medallion of Blake from-the portrait 
by Phillips and an inscription written by Dr. 
Garnett. The sculptor is Mr. Nicholls, of 
Lambeth, and the memorial is to be placed in 
the Central Lambeth Library. 
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Ir is pleasant to be able to state that the 
movement for the permanent erection of the 
Dewey Arch is making satisfactory headway. 
So many prominent citizens have pronounced 
in its favor that it does not seem presump- 
tuous to expect a speedy realization of the 
project. The committee has, perhaps wisely, 
left the question of a site open, as every- 
body seems to have a notion that the arch 
would look well somewhere else than in 
its present position. It doubtless would 
look well anywhere else, but not so well. 
For our part, we are sure that public opin- 
ion will demand the retention of the pres- 
ent site, which, it is 
as well to remember, 
is that for which the 
arch was designed. 
It is in keeping with 
the previous action 
of the sculptors and 
the architect of the 
arch that they should 
have little to say in 
this controversy. In- 
stead, they have 
quietly gone towork 
to repair, at their 
own expense, the 
damage done by an 
admiring but 
thoughtless public. 
We suppose that 
every human being 
is more or less of a 
relic hunter, but no 
one could foresee 
that thousands of 
people would pick 
to pieces the bases 
of the arch and the 
pillars, in order to 
obtain bits of plaster 
to keep as souvenirs 
of the occasion. It 
seems that the huge 
white construction - 
must have looked to 
our country visitors 
like a gigantic wed- 
ding cake, which 
they were privileged 
to break up and take 
away in fragments. 
Compared with 
these vandals, it was 
a semi-civilized rob- 
ber who stole the 
model of Mr. 
Ward's statue of 
Victory. He, at 
least, it appears, did 
not destroy what he 
stole. 

* * * 

SomMEBOopDyY will 
doubtless arise to 
say that nothing of 
the sort could have 
happened in France. 
There are always 
persons inconsider- 
ate enough to claim 
for whole nations 
immunity from the common faults of man- 
kind. Unluckily for these, a story comes to 
hand of injuries inflicted on the work of a 
French sculptor by French officials. The work 
in question, cast in bronze, was presented by 
the Government to a certain provincial town. 
The artist was particularly proud of the 
patine which he had obtained by a process 
which he had been years in perfecting; but 
the village authorities were of the opinion 
that the metal should shine, so they had the 
patine carefully scoured away. This was 
not all. It seemed to Monsieur le -Maire 
that a bas-relief on the base of the monu- 
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ment should have a frame. He ordered one 
applied by a local artist. This person, who 
was above taking measurements, made his 
frame too narrow, and to save the trouble of 
making it over again, he calmly chiselled 
away a full inch of the relief. 

x * * 

WE fear that there is a good deal of hum- 
bug in the talk of the “ art atmosphere ” that 
enwraps the Seine, and that makes of every 
Parisian washerwoman a competent judge of 
the “ quat’s arts.” We hardly think that is 


true, even of Paris art students. Judging 
from Mr. W. C. Morrow’s “ Bohemian Paris 
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(in the ‘National Portrait Gallery, London.) 


of To-Day,” of which we have just received 
the advance sheets through the kindness of 
the publishers, Messrs. Lippincott & Com- 
pany, la vie de Boheme, as it now exists, 
must be rather reckless than merry, and 
rather foolish than’ artistic. The writer off- 
sets realistic description with conventional 
praises of unconventionality; but in the ex- 
ceedingly clever illustrations by Edouard Cu- 
cuel, realism is triumphant, and the general 
impression left by the book is that the stu- 
dent away from home is like poor Jack 
ashore, easy to find excuses for, but hard to 
admire. 


PAINTER UNKNOWN. 


SOME PORTRAITS OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 





Str Horace WALPOLE’s description of the 
maiden queen, drawn from her portraits and 
from contemporary accounts, is not a very 
attractive one. “ A pale Roman nose, a head 
of hair loaded with crowns and powdered 
with: diamonds, a vast muff, a vaster far- 
thingale, and a bushel of pearls are,” he says, 
“the features by which everybody knows at 
a glance the pictures of Queen Elizabeth.” 
But, notwithstanding that she did not care 
for art, and that, knowing her lack of it, she 
affected to despise 
bodily comeliness, 
still she loved to 
multiply portraits of 
herself. “In them 
she could appear 
really handsome.” 
Yet, if she has been 
flattered in the ex- 
isting likenesses of 
her, she must have 
been not merely 
plain, but a remark- 
ably ugly woman. 
Perhaps the truth is 
that, with the most 
courtly _ intentions, 
the painters of the 
time did not know 
how to prevaricate. 
The great ideal Ital- 
ian schools were 
dead; the reaction 
had set in against 
the mannered fol- 
lowers; naturalism 
was already su- 
preme, even in Italy, 
and the painters 
who visited England 
at this time proba- 
bly thought that in 
suppressing a few 
wrinkles they -were 
playing the courtier 
sufficiently. The 
poets, as we know, 
paid less regard to 
truth, but private 
letters of the period 
are uncompromis- 
ing. “The queen,” 
says a foreign ob- 
server, “is fair, but 
wrinkled. . . Her 
nose is a_ little 
hooked, her lips 
thin, and her teeth 


black. . . She wore 
false hair, and that 
red. . Her bosom 


was uncovered, as 
all the English la- 
dies have it until 
they marry.” That 
the painters flattered 
her in some degree 
we must infer from 
the fact that she was 
fond of sitting to 
them, though she could not bear the sight of 
a mirror, which so enraged her that her at- 
tendants were obliged to hide theirs when 
she was present. 

Her passion for dress and for praise in the 
form of allegorical allusions to her supposed 
excellencies of mind and disposition, may go 
far toward explaining the apparent inconsis- 
tency. Our illustrations, after the three por- 
traits in the National Portrait Gallery, show 
her taste for magnificence, but the dresses in 
which she appears in these are not nearly so 
extravagant_as some of which we have de- 
scriptions. One of these was of white satin, 
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“ embroidered all over with spiders, flies, and 
cobwebs in Venice gold and tawny silk.” In 
this there was possibly an allusion to herself 
as enmeshed in the toils of Love. Another 
hints her passion for Leicester, who is repre- 
sented as the sun, herself being figured as 
a rainbow, with the motto: “ Non sine sole 
Iris.” Her regard for virtue was 
shown in another robe “painted”— 
that is, embroidered, with ermines, 
which creature, because of its white 
color, was held to signify chastity. 
In a portrait, formerly at Hatfield 
House, one of the little animals is 
shown running up her arm. The 
list of her wardrobe, still preserved, 
proves her possessed at one time of 
no less than 269 gowns of various 
sorts, 126 kirtles, 125 petticoats, and 
136 “foreparts” or stomachers. 
The queen was solicitous that no 
unskilfully painted portraits of her 
should go down to posterity. So 
far as she was able she caused all 
such to be destroyed. Of the many 
who reproduced her features and 
her gowns, the most celebrated are 
Holbein, the Italian painter, Zuc- 
cero, and the English miniaturists, 
Hilliard and Oliver. Of those in the 
National Portrait Gallery which we 
illustrate, the only one to which any 
attribution is attached has long been 
ascribed to Federico Zuccero. That 
artist, who was of a roving disposi- 
tion, came to England from the 
Netherlands in 1587. He is_be- 
lieved to have painted the portrait of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, engraved by 
Virtue, but this was probably a copy 
of a French original by Janet or the 
elder Pourbus. He executed some 
copies of the Holbein and many por- 
traits of English notabilities. Later 
in life he became the first president 
of the celebrated Academy of St. 
Luke, at Rome, whence, in the first 
place, he had been obliged to fly for 
caricaturing some of the officials of 
the papal court. Like his elder 
brother, Taddeo, he was a_ prolific 
producer of allegorical pictures, 
which, however, are scored by Lan- 
zi as only assemblages of portraits. 
A picture of an English lady, dated 
1600, at present in Mr. Blakeslee’s 
gallery in New York, shows, if it is 
really his, that his forte must have 
been in portrait painting. There is 
little about it which would incline 
one to ascribe it to an Italian of the 
decadence, a native of Raphael’s 
country, the duchy of Urbino. The 
even, flowing impasto of the flesh 
parts and the more sketchy but very 
effective treatment of the black and 
gray dress look more like an exam- 
ple of the Dutch or Flemish school. 
3ut we know that Zuccero was an 
eclectic, with a strong proclivity to 
naturalism, and that he spent some 
time in Flanders before proceeding 
to England. The work is remark- 
able for its beautiful silvery gray 
tone and its strength of relief. The 
motto in the upper left-hand corner, 
“Portio mea in terra viventium,” 
may possibly lead to the identifica- 
tion of the subject. An illustration 
of the picture is given on page 116. 
A half-length portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, possibly by one of Zuccero’s Eng- 
lish pupils, was imported by Mr. Blakeslee 
this fall. In it the queen wears a gown of 
pale, fawn-colored satin, trimmed with bows 
of black and -coral red, and, as Walpole 
says, an enormous ruff and “a bushel of 
pearls.” R. R. 
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THE NATIONAL ART COMPETITION, 1899. 

THERE was a time, and that not so long 
ago either, when “ art students ” were simply 
“tolerated ”—looked upon as harmless, and 
useless! young people who might just as 
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well spend their days in stippling represen- 
tations of the acanthus scroll or painting 
“ still life” as in any other pursuit. True, 
their studies were regarded as being of some 
good in one respect, for did not they result 
in the production of Christmas cards, painted 
plaques, and many other things which sold 


at bazaars?—because bazaars are generally 
organized for the support of some charitable 
object. But otherwise the aspirations of 
this section of the community were put down 
as nought. Possibly the fault was partly 
their own, and partly due to the irresponsive- 
ness of an inartistic and unappreciative pub- 

lic; whatever may be the reason, the 

facts are pretty much as I have stated 


them. 
*x* *k * 


Happity the same state of thing 
does not prevail to-day, at least not 
to nearly so great an extent. We still 
have the painted plaques and Christ- 
mas cards, of course, but they are 
compensated for by far better things, 
and it is of these that I shall speak. 
The majority of students have long 
ago discovered that, where they de- 
pend for a living upon the labor of 
their hands, the cultivation of “ Fine 
Art ”"—I must use the phrase as it is 
current, though I hold that all art is 
“ Fine ”—must ‘be supplemented by 
something more profitable, if the 
wolf is to be kept from the door. The 
market for pictures in this country 
has for long been as bad as it could 
well be; indeed, only last week, I 
actually saw an artist who is a fre- 
quent exhibitor at our own Royal 
Academy taking a number of his 
works round in a cab to the offices of 
city men, that he might secure the 
wherewithal to pay his rent, which 
was much in arrears. This being so, 
it is evident that the prospects before 
young painters of easel pictures is by 
no means rosy, and other fields must 
be sought. As a consequence, a large 
number of them have turned their 
attention seriously to the applied arts, 
studying the technicalities of weav- 
ing, paper-staining, cabinet-making, 
metal and glass-working, and other 
industries, that they may be in a posi- 
tion to beard manufacturers in their 
dens, and tempt them with dainty 
and practical suggestions for the em- 
bellishment of the necessaries of life. 

*k kK Ox 


YEAR by year we have an opportu- 
nity of gauging the progress made 
in the art schools and classes of the 
United Kingdom, for the Department 
of Science and Art of the Committee 
of Council on Education have insti- 
tuted an annual competition, in which 
hundreds of gold, silver, and bronze 
medals and book prizes are awarded, 
and the successful works are placed 
on exhibition at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum for three or four 
months, that they may be seen by all 
who are inclined to inspect them. It 
is a selection of the designs that won 
the high approval of the judges that 
I shall invite my readers to consider 
this month, though considerations of 
space compel me to omit scores that 
I should much like to include; per- 
haps, however, I may return to the 
subject, for its interest cannot be ex- 
hausted in a single article. 


* * * 


PROMINENT among the gold medal- 
lists was a woman student, who has 
had many successes in previous com- 
petitions, and this year fully justifies 

the high opinion already formed of her rare 
gifts. Miss Mary G. Houston does many 
things, and, what is more, does them right 
well. It is a far cry from needlework to 
beaten silver, yet this talented artist tackles 
both with equal facility, and in a spirit which, 
disregarding her sex, I can only describe as 
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“masterly.” As tangible proof of this, I 
have reproduced the two works for which she 
carried off a gold medal this year—a portiére 
in appliqué and embroidery, and a modelled 
design for hand mirror, brush and comb, for 
execution in beaten silver. Comment upon 
these is hardly necessary, and I am sure that 
no word of mine will be required to point 
out the exceptional vigor characterizing “ St. 
George and the Dragon ” in the one, nor the 
almost dreamy delicacy of the other. Miss 
Houston also gained a silver medal for a hand 
mirror and book covers in leather, of which 
I can only say that they were worthy of her; 
much higher praise than that could not be 
given. 
k ok O* 

Tue judges did not see fit to recommend 
any higher award than a book prize 
for the modelled sketch for an elec- 
tric-light bracket to be executed in 
bronze, by Mr. Joseph Else, a de- 
cision with which I am strongly at 
variance. The conception of the idea 
is extremely happy, and the model- 
ling of a standard superior to that of 
some work placed in the bronze and 
silver medal lists. It may be urged, 
with some amount of reason, that the 
whole thing is too elaborate to form 
a setting for a single incandescent 
light, but for all that I maintain that 
the originality and talent displayed 
merited more adequate recognition. 

*x* kK * 


THESE notes must conclude, so far 
as the National Art Competition is 
concerned, with three views of a 
‘ Bachelor’s Room,” by Mr. George 
Montague Ellwood, silver medallist, 
a student who has made interior 
decoration in general, and woodwork 
in particular, his special study. While 
displaying considerable inventiveness 
and freshness of thought, Mr. EIl- 
wood successfully avoids meretri- 
cious eccentricity; his suggestions 
have a sound, practical foundation, 
and might, with confidence, be placed 
in the hands of the craftsman for 
immediate execution. Due regard is 
paid to utilitarian considerations ; 
ample accommodation for writing, 
books, and all manner of odds and 
ends is provided, and the bachelor 
who would not be content with a 
room fitted out on these lines would 
indeed be difficult to please. It is 
quite impossible for me in this article 
to deal with the textile fabrics, tiles, 
pottery, and many other sections in- 
cluded in the Competition, but I hope 
to have an opportunity of so doing 
erelong. 

Kk kK * 

By the time this is published, the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
of London, will have opened their 
display for 1899 in the new gallery, 
Regent Street. On previous occasions of 
the kind the authorities gave permission for 
photographs to be taken of the exhibits— 
providing, of course, that the authority of 
the artists concerned was obtained—but this 
year no sketching nor photographing is, 
under any circumstances, to be allowed. The 
formulation of this rule was the cause of 
keen discussion at a number of meetings, as 
the broader-minded members of the commit- 
tee were against the adoption of any such 
petty course. Still the artistic sentiment was 
compelled to give way to commonplace com- 
mercialism, through the action of some few 
who lived in fear that their designs “ might 
be copied”! I have heard that those who 
were most strenuous in advocating the rule 
are themselves not above culling—shall I say 
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“inspiration ””?—from the work of others! 
However, be that as it may, the behests of 
the editor of The Art Amateur are that “ The 
“Arts and Crafts’ must be reviewed,” and, 
in face of that, adverse rules and regulations 
go for nothing—reviewed it will be, and with 
illustrations, too! R. Davis BENN. 





PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





I. MATERIALS, 

Ir may seem paradoxical, but the best 
preparation for painting in water-colors is 
painting in oils. At any rate, whoever has 
learned to paint in the latter medium finds 
little difficulty in learning to use the former. 
Yet water-color has, of course, its own tech- 
nique. There is a difference between paint- 
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ing on canvas and painting on paper; be- 
tween placing a solid touch of color rightly 
and guiding a blot of liquid color into shape. 
Water-color painting partakes more of the 
nature of drawing than its sister art. That 
is, it insists more upon the boundaries of 
form and less upon atmospheric effect and 
relief. 

For this reason, in the usual course of 
study, which begins with drawing, it may be 
well to take it up earlier than oil painting. 
As it proceeds mostly by transparent washes, 
it is possible to work over a detailed drawing 
in pencil or pen and ink with advantage, 
while such a drawing would be of little help 
in oils, because it would be soon covered 
down out of sight. We will assume, there- 
fore, that a good, careful pencil drawing is 


PORTIERE IN APPLIQUE 


to be the foundation, and will proceed upon 
that assumption. 

As in all arts, the first thing to do is to 
acquire a knowledge of the materials and 
the implements. The materials are water- 
color paper in a block or stretched upon a 
drawing board, and some tubes of water- 
colors. The implements are brushes, a pal- 
ette, a sponge, a vessel to hold water, lead- 
pencils, a penknife, rubber. For sketching, 
a sketching easel, a camp-stool and an um- 
brella will be useful. A few other things 
will be mentioned as the need of referring to 
them arises. 

What are most essential are the colors, 
for it is with these that one is to imitate the 
tones and values of nature. To begin with, 
a baker’s dozen may be sufficient. The fol- 
lowing is a good list: Ivory Black, 
Vandyke Brown, Burnt Sienna, Yel- 
low Ochre, Aureolin, Cadmium Yel- 
low, Vermilion, Rose Madder, India 
Red, Venetian Red, Veronese Green, 
Hooker’s Green, No. 1; Terre Verte, 
Ultramarine, Cobalt, Prussian Blue, 
Chinese White. Even this list may 
be cut down. Hooker’s Green may 
be compounded of Yellow Ochre and 
Prussian Blue, and Aureolin, Rose 
Madder, and Ultramarine, all three 
costly colors, may be dispensed with 
if great brilliancy is not required. 
Terre Verte may be replaced by a 
mixture of Yellow Ochre, Cobalt, 
and Chinese White. But it is con- 
venient to have the entire list at hand. 

A good many water-color painters, 
though they prefer to buy their colors 
in tubes, still use the old-time palette- 
sketching-box in Japanned tin. They 
squeeze into the compartments so 
much of the colors as they think they 
will need, and use the open cover 
to mix their tones. It is perhaps the 
best plan for sketching. But for 
studio work, especially when heavy 
washes are to be used, a nest of Japa- 
nese lacquered bowls, each to be filled 
at the start with the color ready 
mixed with water to a consistency at 
which it will flow easily, is preferable 
to any sort of palette. The bowls are 
to be laid out in order, with the 
brushes and the vessels of water on 
a small table. An extra bowl or two 
or a slab of ground glass will do to 
mix them on. 

The brushes should be most care- 
fully chosen. A brush should come 
to a good point when dipped in water 
B and shaken out; there should be no 
; divergent hairs to make streaks of 
color where it is not wanted; the 
brush should swell a little in the mid- 
dle, should be elastic and pliable. 
Sable brushes answer these condi- 
tions best; but for the larger sorts 
camel’s-hair answers very well. Japa- 
nese brushes, made of some native 
fur, are also very good, and they come 
in a variety of shapes useful for-large washes, 
and for line work. Many water-colorists use 
bristle tools, the same as for oils, but they 
have a tendency to scratch the surface of the 
paper, and should be discarded, except for 
very broadly treated work. Great care 
should be taken to keep the brushes clean and 
in good shape. They should be well rinsed 
after using, and should be put away in a 
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’ SOME OF THE THINGS SHOWN AT 
THE NATIONAL ART COMPETITION, 
LONDON 
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drawer or box where they will not be dis- 
turbed until they are again required. As for 
the paper, Whatman’s is still the best, though 
closely run by others. If made into a block, 
it should be of the heavier grades, for the 
lighter are almost sure to wrinkle and warp 
when wet. The lighter sorts, however, an- 
swer almost as well when they are carefully 
stretched and glued down upon a drawing- 
board. To do this, moisten the paper at the 
back with a wet sponge; turn it over one 
end of the board and glue it firmly; stretch it 
toward the opposite end and glue that down; 
do the same for the sides; when dry what- 
ever wrinkles may form in the stretching 
will disappear or will be confined to the 
neighborhood of the corners, and if the sub- 
ject is to occupy only the middle of the paper 
this will not matter. The paper may be had 
of various grains, fine or coarse. It is neces- 
sary to examine each sheet of paper with 
attention, for it frequently happens that the 
sizing is unequal, and this may cause unex- 
pected differences of tint. The right side of 
the paper to work upon may be known by 
a glance at the water-mark, which reads 
properly on that side. Ropert JARVIS. 


FIGURE DRAWING. 





I THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE FIGURE 


Ir will be generally admitted that the fore- 
shortening of the figure is the great test of 
draughtsmanship; and the reason for this is 
easily given. To foreshorten the figure re- 
quires an intimate knowledge of its con- 
struction—the one thing that most art in- 
structors neglect to teach. A pupil may 
spend months studying anatomy, articulating 
bones, and all that sort of thing, and learn a 
great deal that will be of use to him, but he 
will still be lacking in the most vital part of 
construction — that which depends on a 
thorough knowledge of the cross-sections of 
the various parts of the torso and limbs. 

This may be called the geometrical study 
of the figure, and is at once the most instruc- 
tive and fascinating, as well as the simplest. 
It is particularly interesting because it dis- 
closes the form in an entirely new way, and 
contours that are most difficult to see and 
draw properly become plain and_ simple 
when the cross-sections of the form are un- 
derstood. The knowledge of articulations 
and muscles is useful in drawing the varie- 
ties of form due to action, but loses much of 
its value if unaccompanied by a thorough 
knowledge of general’ proportions, both 
linear and solid. A medium plaster figure 
in normal attitude was selected as an ex- 
ample to accompany this article. It was first 
photographed with lines drawn on the sur- 
face when cross-cuts were to be made, and 
then sawed into sections. The outlines of 
the sections will give a new idea of form to 
any one, no matter how accomplished a 
draughtsman he may be, who sees them for 
the first time. The outlines are not given 
here with the idea of their being studied, but 
only to stimulate interest in the theory of 
teaching figure drawing in a more direct, 
simple, and effective way. What the art stu- 
dent should do is to get a good antique figure 
in plaster, one that is not violent in pose or 
action, and saw it up for himself. To draw 
the cross-sections will be excellent exercise, 
but the examination and comparison of the 
pieces while at work on them will be of even 
more value. What he will find most inter- 
esting after studying the figure in this way 
will be that the light and shadow on the 
posed figure will reveal form to him much 
more fully than before. A draughtsman 
would hardly attempt to make a perspective 
drawing of a building from the elevation 
alone! He would require plans of the dif- 
ferent floors as well: yet nothing is more 
generally neglected in figure drawing than 
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the “ plans ” or cross-sections of the various 
parts of the body. It may be objected that 
these sections are subject to change, every 
action varying their outline; this is true, but 
only to a very limited extent, the general 
outline being constant enough to form a good 
basis for comparison. The forms in cross- 
section are in fact more constant than in a 
linear view. As every artist knows, one of 
the most difficult things to do is to fore- 
shorten a face viewed from either above or 
below. Let the student cut a cross-section 
or two through the head of his cast and see 
how the problem is simplified. 

He will be surprised to see how quickly he 
can comprehend forms that were before so 
puzzling. The relative positions of the nos- 
trils, eyes, and ears as seen from below were 
of course known to him in a general way be- 
fore, but the cut section of a cast of this 
region brings the whole thing before him 
in a new and positive way that has the force 
of a revelation. Any one who studies the 





,’ 


“ GERMANICUS.’ PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A 
PLASTER CAST. 


(See sectional drawings on the opposite page.) 


figure in this way will, I am very sure, mas- 
ter the hardest problems of figure drawing, 
because he will have approached the subject 
from its simplest and yet most scientific side. 

The artistic temperament is not fitted for 
a hard struggle with endless details, such as 
is involved in gaining a knowledge of form 
through anatomical study. All that an 
artist can learn of anatomy will be of great 
service to him, but he should get his first 
ideas of form in a simpler and more direct 
way. It is the general practice to give a 
student a piece of charcoal and a plaster 
cast from the antique, then, with a hint or 
two about blocking out, he is allowed to 
struggle with the problem alone. After 
groping along in the dark, catching now and 
then a glimmering ray of truth, he is put 
into a life class, for which, in four cases out 
of five, he is utterly unfitted. 

If I might be permitted to suggest a 
method of teaching the figure, it would be to 


R. 





have, hung conspicuously about, life-size 
charts of the figure marked off in the best- 
known antique proportions, supplemented 
with outlines of cross-sections of the figure 
with their proportions marked off in heads 
after the usual manner. The students should 
be encouraged to study these charts until 
they know the relative dimensions as well as 
the general shape (as revealed in the cross- 
sections) of every portion of the body. Let 
them also study a cast cut into sections until 
they know the principal cross-sections of the 
body and their relative positions one to an- 
other. After a course like this drawing from 
the antique or from the model would cease 
to be a haphazard affair; the students would 
feel far more interest in their work,, because 
the shadows would have a significance that 
they can never have to one who has only a 
surface knowledge of the figure. 
W. A. Rocers. 





PAINTING IN OILS FOR THE AMATEUR 
AND THE BEGINNER. 
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THERE is no reason in the nature of things 
why the amateur should give occasion for 
the common reproach that he is merely a bad 
artist. Though he may never acquire entire 
proficiency in the higher walks of art, yet, at 
every step of his progress, there are things 
which he may do which are worth doing for 
themselves. Too often, the teacher, with his 
mind fixed on a distant end, regards only the 
means that lead to that end, and the pupil, if 
for any reason he should have to stop in his 
career, is at a loss how to make use of the 
knowledge which he has acquired. The pur- 
pose of these articles is to show that a little 
learning need not be a dangerous thing in 
art. Modesty accompanies self-respect, and 
the person who has learned a little that he 
knows how to use is generally the last person 
to imagine that he knows all that is worth 
knowing. 

Painting is a trade as well as an art. The 
painter must come to know his tools and his 
materials before he can use them to express 
his appreciation of nature. But he may gain 
this knowledge in such a way as to train and 
exercise his artistic judgment at the same 
time. One of the prime qualities of good 
painting is what we call beauty of touch, 
which is all in the manner of laying on the 
paint; and to acquire a light, free, and firm 
touch is, already, to be something of an art- 
ist. This depends very largely on having 
good tools and good materials and on learn- 
ing by practice how they behave. And while 
he is learning this the amateur may be learn- 
ing also how to imitate natural tones and 
textures. But even if he were to stop at 
this point, he would have acquired valuable 
knowledge. He would have learned to dis- 
criminate between a good, lively tone and a 
bad one, and to distinguish good brush work 
from bad. If this is of no other service to 
him, it will greatly add to the pleasure which 
he may derive from good paintings, and will 
greatly lessen the chances of his being mis- 
taken in his judgments concerning them. 
Let the amateur, then, take up his brushes 
with a certainty that his time will not be 
thrown away even if he does not ultimately 
become a great artist. 

No good workman ever uses bad tools if 
he can help himself. He “ gets the best,” 
and he takes care to keep them in good order. 

3ut it is not necessary to have at the start 
everything for which an accomplished artist 
may find a use. If he does not buy things 
until he wants them, he should be able to 
afford the best of what he does want and 
plenty of it. 

It is necessary to have something to paint 
on—canvas, mill-board, or panel—and an 
easel to keep it in place while working on it. 
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OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF THE SECTIONS OF THE HUMAN BODY AS MARKED OFF ON THE STATUE OF GERMANICUS, 
SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. BY W. A. ROGERS 





























It is necessary to have something to apply 
the paint with—brushes. It is necessary to 
have paints. And it is necessary to have a 
palette on which to mix them. There is 
some practical information to be conveyed 
about each of these necessaries. 

It is waste of time to stretch canvas. It is 
much better to buy it ready stretched and 
prepared. ‘There is considerable choice as to 
the size and shape of the stretcher and the 
texture of the canvas; but three or four sizes 
and two or three changes of texture or 
“grain” will be enough. A very coarse 
grain makes it difficult to reproduce detail. 
A very fine grain tends to give the painting 
a lifeless smoothness, which it is well to 
avoid. A medium grain is, therefore, the best 
for general use, but it does no harm to ex- 
periment a little. What suits one person 
exactly is not always so sympathetic to an- 
other. The“ priming ” or preparatory ground 
may be “ absorbent ” or “ non-absorbent.”” If 
the former, the oil will dry in quickly, and 
this may be an advantage or not, according to 
one’s habits of work. The beginner may try 
both and hold to that which suits him best. 
The priming is all the better if it is at least 
a year old, which is a reason, among others, 
for keeping a supply of canvases in stock. 
The color of the ground is usually either 
grayish or of a pale yellow. The difference 
tells more or less on the work throughout, 
for one will be likely to preserve something 
of the tone with which he starts. The same 
pigment will look warmer—that is, more yel- 
lowish—on the gray ground, and cooler— 
that is, more bluish—on the yellow ground. 

The stretcher has wooden wedges in the 
corners, by tapping on which with a hammer 
the frame may be enlarged to tighten the can- 
vas if it should become loose. One stretcher 
can be made, at a pinch, to do for several 
canvases. The canvas should be cut longer 
and wider than the stretcher, so as to lap well 
over its edges. It is to be tacked to the edge, 
beginning at the middle of one side, stretch- 
ing tightly, and tacking down the middle of 
the opposite side, doing the same by the re- 
maining two sides, and so on, stretching 
evenly and tacking down as stretched, getting 
at last to the corners. If the work is properly 
done, there should be no wrinkles. 

Wooden panels, usually of mahogany, are 
useful for very fine work and also for sketch- 
ing out of doors. They are less troublesome 
than canvas, and are in most particulars much 
better than mill-board. 

The easel should stand firmly and hold the 
canvas or panel solidly. If expense is no ob- 
ject, a heavy, upright screw easel is by far 
the best for studio use. It has a shelf which 
holds the paints as well as the picture, it is 
easily moved about, it will not overturn, the 
picture may be held at an angle if desired, 
and it can be raised or lowered by simply 
turning the screw. A sketching easel must, 
however, be light and portable, and it 
must be made with extensible legs to fit the 
inequalities of the ground. 
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THE A B C OF PEN DRAWING—COMPLETE 
IN FOUR NUMBERS. 





I. TECHNIQUE. 

ALtHouGH these chapters are short, the 
reader is asked to bear in mind that they are 
the result of sixteen years of teaching, and 
that a sentence that may be read in a minute 
may contain suggestions for practice which 
should occupy a week or a month; and, fur- 
ther, that the papers can only be understood 
by those who will put in practice the sugges- 
tions contained therein. 

Let me make clear what I mean by the 
technique of pen drawing: In Figure 1 | 
have drawn the letter P with a lithographic 
crayon, the letter E with a hard crayon, and 
the letter N with a brush; these originally 
were an inch high, but, having been reduced 
to half an inch, they now print so that it 
would be difficult for any but the expert to 
distinguish them from a pen line reproduced 
hy photo-engraving. From this example I 
want to make it clear that an outline may 
be drawn with several instruments ; but such 
a line when engraved will look like a pen 
outline; for that reason I do not find any 
particular pen technique in a constant pen 
outline, because it may look like a crayon or 
brush outline. The outline of the P in Fig- 
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FIGURES ILLUSTRAT- 
ING THE TECHNIQUE 
OF PEN DRAWING. BY 
ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





FIGURE 7. 


ure 2 is virtually the same as the outlines 
in Figure 1. 

In the case of the E in Figure 2, however, 
I have used a swelled pen line, where, by 
pressing on the pen, we darken the line as 
we progress, so that the same stroke, in- 
fluenced by pressure, becomes light and dark, 
and here we find a line that is distinctly a pen 
line. When the artist wishes to make an object 
stand out, he frequently uses this pressure, so 
that he draws both outline and shadow at the 
same time, as it were, as under the horizon- 
tals of our E; this swelled pen line is very 
effective when contrasted with a fine pen 
line representing the edge of an object 
toward the light, as in the letter N, Figure 2, 
where we can imagine the light coming from 
our left, and the N a letter in relief, either 
throwing a shadow to our right; or else we 
can imagine the side to our right being in 
shadow, while the fine line to the left repre- 
sents the edge of the letter only. In quick 
sketching this pen pressure, making a blotty 
line, may be. used very effectively, as, for 
example, in drawing the lapel of a coat, the 
shadow it throws on the chest may be indi- 
cated by pen pressure. 

However, since a very similar blotty re- 
sult may be obtained by using a brush, pencil, 


or crayon, we must go a step farther to find 
a distinct feature of pen drawing, and that 
is the representing of a tint by parallel lines. 
In Figure 3, for example, the letters seem 
to be in shadow on our right-hand side; in 
a wash drawing this could be very easily 
represented by a wash of an even tint; in 
pencil drawing by working the pencil all 
over the paper, so as to cover thoroughly its 
surface; but in pen work intended for direct 
reproduction the effect can only be got by 
a series of lines. By direct reproduction I 
mean photo-engraving without the interven- 
tion of the half-tone screen. In this number 
of The Art Amateur the illustrations on 
pages 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
electric-light bracket on 121, 122, 125, lower 
one on page 129, were reproduced by the 
half-tone process; those on the rest of the 
pages by the direct process. In the former 
cases, the mesh—that is, the cross lines—of 
the screen may be seen. 

It is in the selection of the parallel lines— 
that is, the deciding how near or how far 
apart they should be to represent a given tone 
—that the pen draughtsman displays his 
knowledge of technique. 

There are many painters who can success- 
fully graduate their tones in charcoal, wash, 
or pencil, but who trip up in executing a pen 
drawing, because they have not had sufficient 
practice in the graduation of pen lines. If 
a mere constant outline were required of 
them, they would have little trouble in exe- 
cuting it with the pen, though even that is 
somewhat more difficult than the pencil and 
charcoal outline, for in the last two it is pos- 
sible to build up the line by drawing lightly 
and then partially erasing, again drawing 
and again erasing, till the line is complete. 
In pen drawing it is possible to first draw 
an outline in pencil and then go over it in 
ink, but the final outline once in ink must 
remain. (This, as a general statement, is 
true, for while, of course, a pen outline may 
be erased with a penknife, and a new line 
drawn, the pen artist only resorts to such 
practice when he has made an error; he does 
not erase continually, as does the draughts- 
man who has been trained in an art school 
when drawing in charcoal or crayon.) 

In Figure 4 we find the parallel lines made 
to represent the tone of a background. In 
Figure 5 we see the tone made to represent 
local color—that is, by increased pressure on 
the pen we make the E look darker in color 
than the P, and the N still darker than the E. 
Almost everything that can be taught about 
the foundation of pen drawing is embraced 
in these two diagrams, Figures 4 and 5. If 
the student will spend several months making 
compositions in which he uses the method 
of representing shadows and local color by 
means of graduated parallel lines he will be 
able to master the technique of pen drawing. 

Frequently, however, in addition to the 
graduated lines, the cross-hatch line is used. 
This is employed in diagrams, Figures 6 
and 7. The student should be warned, how- 
ever, that the cross-hatched lines are founded 
upon parallel lines, and unless he has control 
of his pen so that he can draw simple 
lines like those in Figure 5, it is not likely 
he will be successful in drawing complex 
lines like those in Figure 6. Everything 
that it is essential for the pen draughtsman 
to know is embraced in these seven figures ; 
and any one who can draw should with their 
help be able to master the technique of the 
art. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COPYING THE PICTURE 

“WHO WHISTLED,” BY J. H. DOLPH. 
HIS will make a 

most irresistible 

study to copy, 
and one that 
will teach some 
of the most 
valuable quali- 
ties in painting, 
whether the 
student is pre- 
paring to be an 
animal painter 
or not. The 
whites are kept 
quite low in 
tone, and yet 
remain white. 

The blacks are 

full of light 

without losing 

their impres- 

sion of black- 
ness. Beginners are so apt to jump from 
crude whites to extravagant black that this 
study gives a delightful opportunity of show- 
ing the value of restraint. 

The stretcher is 1tox1r1. It should be 
covered by a single-primed canvas if not 
too coarse in texture. Draw with a piece of 
charcoal of fine quality, and begin with the 
middle puppy and draw from that outward 
in both directions. “When the whole study is 
placed and drawn to give satisfaction, cover 
the correct outline with a sable brush loaded 
with Raw Umber and turpentine. Do not 
keep too close to your work; 
occasionally get up and look at 
it from a distance. It is not 
necessary or even desirable to 
stand while copying from the 
flat, although it is a much bet- 
ter way when studying from 
nature, as it is easy to step back 
and get a view from a distance. 
Begin the painting with the 
background, for which you 
should use Raw Sienna, Yellow 
Ochre, Rose Madder, Perma- 
nent Blue, and Silver White; 
for the basket add to these col- 
ors Raw Umber for the upper 
portion, then cover the fore- 
ground, using more Raw Um- 
ber and less of the other colors. 
Light Red and Yellow Ochre 
with Raw Umber will be neces- 
sary for the red blanket. It is 
not desirable to complete either 
background or foreground— 
only rub it in to have a tone 
against which to paint the dogs. 
In painting the black on the 
puppies begin with the darker 
shade. All the black should be 
mapped out with Lampblack 
and a little Silver White. Next 
paint the shadow of the white 
with Raw Umber, Yellow 
Ochre, and a little Blue; add 
a little medium of linseed oil 
and turpentine to the shadows 
only. The general tone of white 
is Silver White and Yellow 
Ochre, broken with Raw Sienna 
and Rose Madder and Perma- 
nent Blue on the edge of the 
shadows. The color should be 
loaded to give brilliancy and 
strength. The edges of forms 
require the greatest attention, 
to have them sufficiently blend- 
ed without being too hard. Now 
that the canvas is covered, com- 
mence the second painting. 


“ «4 FLOWER GIRL.” 
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Add the lighter and darker tones to the 
blacks, keeping the darkest notes rather 
warm. Finish the eyes, using Burnt Sienna 
for the warmer portion. Put in the high 
lights both in the eyes and on the noses; 
introduce the tan, made with Burnt Sienna 
and Light Red. The bristle brush should 
be a little ragged, to give the quality of the 
hair, and the stroke should always be taken 
in the direction of the hairs. Model in the 
shadows of the lighter portions, and where 
it is necessary heighten the lights, always 
keeping them warm. Finish the basket by 
drawing the wickerwork, and complete the 
straw and the red blanket. In case the paints 
dry in, use retouching varnish, and do not 
use any other varnish for many months. 
Warer-Cotor: Whatman’s hot-pressed, 
140-lb. paper will be the most satisfactory to 
use. If,the student has much difficulty in 
drawing, a pencil can be used before the 
paper is moistened, and then the drawing 
can be easily erased in case of mistakes. But 
never use the pencil after the paper has been 
moistened. The drawing is of the utmost 
importance; any correction after the paint- 
ing is begun mars the work and leads to 
considerable loss of time. Make a firm line 
when the outline is found; it is easily soft- 
ened if found too dark when the time comes. 
Paint the background first the same as in 
the oil color treatment, using Yellow Ochre, 
Raw Sienna, broken with New Blue and 
Rose Madder. Next start in with the black 
markings, starting with the lighter shade 
Indigo and Black, shaded with Burnt Sienna 
and Brown Madder. There is a great deal 
of careful drawing to be observed in the 
shape of the shadows. Form will be helped 
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“ BRITTANY PEASANT WEAVING.” FROM THE 
PAINTING BY HENRY MOSLER. 


by taking the brush in the direction of the 
growth of the hair. The sharpness of the 
touch will give the brilliancy of the eyes 
and the polish of the nose; give particular 
attention to the form of the eyelids. Use 
a bristle brush for the light part of the pup- 
pies. Tone the paper with Burnt Sienna and 
Yellow Ochre, and on the edges of the shad- 
ows with Cobalt and Antwerp 
Blue. Do not use any Chinese 
White until the last, and then, 
if necessary, put in the high 
lights in the eyes, or touch up 
the nose or a piece of straw. 
The stroke must be direct and 
of correct color to give it any 
value; occasionally a -well-ap- 
plied touch or two of this de- 
scription will redeem an other- 
wise soft picture. For the 
blanket use Light Red with 
markings of Black ; for the fore- 
ground use Sepia, Raw Sienna, 
and a little Rose Madder. Look 
over the picture as a whole and 
see that none of the lights are 
too bright, nor the darks too 
black, but keep the utmost brill- 
iancy about the eyes. 

Paste. CoLors: Procure a 
stretcher 10x 11 and mount it 
with pastel canvas. Draw the 
puppies first with charcoal. 
Sketch in the big masses with 
simple colors, later use the 
broken pieces of pastel to draw 
with, and occasionally, when 
necessary, use a hard crayon. 
The colors can be rubbed down 
with the finger in the lighter 
parts of the hair. If it becomes 
too smooth, work over it again 
with the point. The study is 
admirably suited for rendering 
in pastel, only when finished it 
must be quickly put under 
glass. A small binding around 
the edges of the glass is all that 
is necessary to hold it. This is 
readily done at home. You 
merely place a piece of glass 
over your picture and then gum 
over the edges of both a piece 
of tape or paper. This will be 
found a very neat, effective, and 
inexpensive plan. 

Rxuopa Hoimes NICHOLLS. 











DESIGN FOR A DOILY IN RENAISSANCE LACE. 


RENAISSANCE LACE. 





CAREFULLY trace the design, then with 
blue or black carbon impression paper trans- 
fer it to a piece of cambric; the cambric must 
be of a firm quality. Baste the braid care- 
fully to the cambric, holding it rather loosely. 
Avoid cutting off the braid as much as pos- 
sible. Wherever the pattern will allow fold 
it neatly and cross on the underside, fasten- 
ing firmly with a few stitches at every cross- 
ing. When braid must be cut, turn it back 
and fasten securely to prevent ravelling. 
Run a fine thread along the inside of all the 
curves, crossing from one edge to the other 
where the pattern demands it; draw this 
thread, not too tightly, so that the braid will 
lie flat on the pattern. 

The stitches are quite simple and most of 
them easily copied from the diagram. Where 
rings are used, tack them on the places indi- 
cated and attach them firmly to the braid. 
Fillings No. 1 and No. 2, as shown in dia- 
gram, are simple herring-bone stitches. In 
working No. 6, work a single bar of thread 
back and forth, and returning cast five or 
six stitches over each bar. 

For No. 5 work a row of loops, beginning 
at right side for first row; work to left; be 
careful to have loops all the same size. Run 
the needle through the braid a quarter of an 
inch, then return to right, looping into cen- 
tre of upper stitch. Make a buttonhole stitch, 
secure it firmly, and continue back and forth. 
For No. 4 make a straight bar from base to 
point of leaf; returning, cast six stitches over, 
then make a loop into the braid, securing it 
to the niddle bar with a buttonhole stitch. 
Cast six stitches over each side of loop; make 
a similar loop on opposite side, so as to form 
two leaves, securing them firmly to the main 
bar or stem. Cast six stitches over the bar 
again and work two more leaves, and so forth. 

To make the English wheels, so freely used 
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in all these patterns, work seven bars, over- 
cast six, overcast seventh to the centre, then 
work round wheel, passing the thread under 
and over each bar alternately, as in darning. 
When the number of rows have been worked 
to make the wheels the required size, secure 
the thread with a buttonhole stitch, and over- 
cast the rest of the seventh bar and fasten 
thread securely in the lace braid. To secure 
nice results in making lace, the worker must 
be careful to have braid and threadwlie flat 
on the pattern; thread not too loose and not 
too tight. This work is simple, and any one 
can accomplish it, but only practice can make 
perfect. Use only the best quality of linen 
braid and thread. Battenburg braid may be 
bought at any of the large shops dealing in 
such goods for from twenty-one to twenty- 
four cents for a piece of thirty-six yards. 
Rings cost from twenty-two to fifty-five cents 
for five dozen, according to size. 
H. P. Hopkins. 





NOMENCLATURE OF PASTEL COLORS. 





WiIrTH some exceptions, the colors used in 
pastel painting are the same as those used in 
oil painting. The following list was prepared 
by an experienced teacher. It should be re- 
membered that for every name given, with 
the exception of Whites, Intense Black, 





Bright Metallic Gold Yellow, Prussian Light 
Blue (of which there is only one), there are 
from eight to ten tints. The name in each 
case indicates the darkest tint (except Red 
Brown and Burnt Sienna). 

Serres A—TINTED WHITES: White tinted 
with Naples Yellow; White tinted with Yel- 
low Ochre; White tinted with Red Brown; 
White tinted with Pink Madder; White 
tinted with Vermilion; White tinted with 
Veronese Green; White tinted with Emerald 
Green; White tinted with Cobalt Blue; White 
tinted with Cobalt Violet; White tinted with 
Silver Gray. 

Serres B—WuiteEs, BLACKS, AND GRAYS: 
Pure White; Intense White; Intense Black; 
Velvet Black graded to White; Light Yel- 
low Gray ; Dark Yellow Gray ; Light Carmine 
Gray; Dark Carmine Gray; Light Brown 
Gray; Dark Brown Gray; Light Blue Gray; 
Dark Blue Gray; Light Green Gray; Dark 
Green Gray. 

Sertes C—YELLOWS AND ORANGES: Bright 
Metallic Gold Yellow; Naples Yellow; Light 
Chrome Yellow ; Gold Chrome Yellow ; Light 
Orange Chrome Yellow; Dark Orange 
Chrome Yellow; Sunset; Indian Yellow; 
Light Cadmium Yellow ; Dark Cadmium Yel- 
low; Yellow Ochre; Gold Ochre; Light 
Natural Raw Sienna; Dark Natural Raw 
Sienna. 

Serres D—Reps: Red graded to Yellow; 
Carmine graded to Vivid Yellow; Orange 
Mine; Orange Vermilion; Vivid Vermilion ; 
Chinese Vermilion ; Garnet ; Old Rose Lake; 
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Carmine; Violet Rose Lake; Burnt Rose; 
MacLee’s Rose No. 1; MacLee’s Rose No. 2; 
MacLee’s Purple; MacLee’s Carmine; Mac- 
Lee’s Vivid Red; MacLee’s Golden Red; 
MacLee’s Capucine; MacLee’s Orange. 

Serres E—Browns: Burnt Lake; Burnt 
Carmine; Intense Brown; Red Brown to 
Black; Burnt Sienna to Black; Burnt Sienna 
to White; Burnt Italian Earth; Red Brown 
to White ; Indian Red ; Vandyck Violet ; Mars 
Violet ; Burnt Umber ; Cassel Earth ; Cologne 
Earth; Sepia; Eastern Earth; Light Natu- 
ral Umber; Dark Natural Umber; Euboea 
Earth. 

Series F—Vio.iets: Gray Pink; Purple 
Lake; Cobalt Violet (Giroflée) ; Cobalt Vio- 
let (Lilac) ; Blue Violet Aniline; Blue Violet 
of Carmine (solid) ; Red Violet of Carmine; 
Red Violet Aniline; Red Violet of Carmine 
(solid); Intense Violet; Heliotrope Pink; 
Turtle-dove Gray; Lake Gray; Violet (pan- 
sies ). 

Series G—Buuves: Ultramarine; Sky Blue; 
Mineral Blue; Cobalt Blue; Prussian Blue; 
Gray Blue; Indigo Blue; Gray Indigo; Pea- 
cock. Blue to Peacock Green. 

SERIES H—GREENS, GREEN TO WHITE: 
Veronese Green; Light Apple Green; Light 
Apple Green (solid); Dark Apple Green; 
Dark Apple Green (solid); Yellow Green; 
Cobalt Green ; Emerald Green; Bluish Green ; 
Blue Green; Willow Green; Yellow Gray 
Green; Lichen Green; Gray Green No. 1; 
Gray Green No. 2; Gray Green No. 3. 

Composep GREENS: Green graded to 
Black; Green graded to Light Yellow ; Green 
graded to Gold Yellow; Green graded to 
Orange Yellow; Green graded to Red 
Brown; Green graded to Vivid Red; Yellow 
Green to Red Brown; Olive Green; Feuille 
Mort Green No. 1; Feuille Mort Green No. 
2: Chrome Green; Reseda Green; Bark 
Green; Bronze Green; Green Earth. These 
make about one thousand tones. 
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THE CERAMIC DECORATOR. 


DUSTED GROUNDS. 





Il. 


saslz>-€, USTING is a “ mussy” per- 
. formance, and the cleaning 
requires patience. It can be 
done at any time, but is eas- 
iest after the piece has stood 
a few hours, when the super- 
fluous color may be wiped off 
with a rag. Do not forget to handle the 
piece carefully and let nothing brush against 
the color. 

At this stage, when the work is hardly dry, 
a beautiful effect can be obtained by painting 
certain leaves or blossoms right up against 
the dusted ground, into which they will ac- 
tually melt under a little skilful manipula- 
tion, forming beautiful half tones of color. 
Scrolls are often washed out of the back- 
ground with a brush slightly moistened with 
oil or turpentine. 

After the ground has been dried—by arti- 
ficial heat, if preferred—it can be handled 
with little danger, but a dusted ground is 
never absolutely safe from danger of blem- 
ishes until it has been fired. If any unsightly 
blemish comes to it, the best remedy is, after 
one firing, to repeat the dusting right over 
the first ground and give it a second fire, the 
whole process being a repetition of the first 
ground-laying. 

If the first ground comes from the fire 
rough or uneven, this is the remedy gener- 
ally employed, but some painters use an ordi- 
nary pounced tint of wet color over such a 
ground. Lovely color effects are produced 
by ground-laying one color and pouncing a 
wet tint of another color over it for the sec- 
ond firing. Thus, Moss Green, ground-laid, 





- some striking cluster of 
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with Copenhagen Blue 
applied wet as the second 
tint is an excellent com- 
bination. Empress Green, 
ground-laid, with Copen- 
hagen Blue, wet tint, 
gives a ground of artis- 
tic effect with decoration 
of violets. Shading 
Green, ground-laid and 
fired,with Empress Green 
ground-laid over it, is a 
great favorite, and goes 
well with roses. 

The idea of dusting 
color has lately been ap- 
plied in regular flower 
painting, especially for 
vases and pieces of orna- 
mental character. Bal- 
sam of Copaiba is a fa- 
vorite medium for both 
painting and tinting, and 
proves to be an oil heavy 
enough to hold the dry 
color well. 

If you wish a rich 
background tone under 


leaves or flowers, let 
your ordinary wet-tinted 
ground stand fora certain 
length of time—perhaps 
four or five hours, possibly twenty-four— 
then, turning the piece in a favorable posi- 
tion, take up a tiny quantity of very smooth 
powder color, on the end of a palette-knife, 
load it upon the piece just where you want 
the background to look heaviest, and distrib- 
ute the color with a soft, new brush in the 
way before described. But in this case you 
cannot wipe off the superfluous color, and all 
that you load on is going to show, sometimes 
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DECORATION FOR A SALAD PLATE (CONVENTIONALIZED PEAS). BY ARTHUR W. DAWSON, 





GOLD WORK AND ENAMELS. BY DOROTHEA L. 
WARREN. 


with startling effect. This work, therefore, 
requires practice, but it is very fascinating, 
and grounds are treated in this way very 
frequently, one powder color even shading 
into another. 

On the flowers themselves you can deepen 
effects in the same way, if desired. The 
heart of a rose can be deepened with Rose 
or with Ruby; or the richest spot in a cluster 
of red currants can be intensified with a 
touch of dry Carnation, Pompadour, or 
Blood Red. 

The entire background of a vase can be 
treated in the same way. 

After the first firing it is easy to experi- 
ment, both on the background and the floral 
design. Certain leaves and flower petals 
lightly dusted with sombre tones of color will 
melt away into the background with a capti- 
vating softness. Such flowers or petals as 
stand out in high relief will gain in expres- 
sion, and rich background effects can be 
deepened and accented as desired. Any 
superfluous color can of course be wiped 


away. F. E. Hat. 





THE ART OF MINERAL PAINTING. 





XII. 


Ir large animals are to be combined with 
landscape, as deer or dogs in hunting scenes, 
put them in for first fire in gray only, model- 
ling up pretty well, but in a broad manner 
only, and keep all the outlines soft. After 
firing give a wash of the local color and dry 

. it; then with a fine pointed brush work them 
up with innumerable hair-line strokes, in gen- 
eral following the curves of the body, but 
changing the direction slightly each time the 
ground is gone over, which keeps the hair 
loose. On no account mus? the under color 
be disturbed. Lavender or turpentine will be 
a better medium for this than the heavier one 
of balsam. It will require patience and the 
process many times repeated, but for a long- 
haired animal gives very satisfactory treat- 
ment. Always keep the strongest effect 
on the nearest point and gray at the outlines, 
in order to round up the body. Brown No. 
108, Brown No. 17, Yellow Brown, and Black 
will give almost any color needed. The same 
management would do for puppies and kit- 
tens, if a small and highly finished picture. 
On a tile for a wall decoration they can be 
worked up boldly, and the effect of the hair 
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DECORATION FOR A CHOCOLATE 


given by spreading the hairs of a larger brush, 
but every stroke placed just right and made 
to tell. It is quickly done, but requires 
judgment; there is no chance for tinkering, 
and it is good training for the hand also. The 
feathers of birds are rendered in the same 
manner, and in both cases the building up of 
the body with gray gives solidity, while the 
soft ground receives and glazes the harder 
colors used in finishing. 

Fish requires to be more daintily handled ; 
the coloring, always delicate, is more like a 
flower. The body should be well rounded up 
with soft, warm grays and the general breadth 
of color given, but never carry strong color 
to the outlines; keep it soft with gray. It 
must always suggest the fact of being round 
and wet and in motion. Some have certain 
markings, bands of stronger color, or clusters 
of minute spots that should be given next, 
sparkling lights cut out, and the strong col- 
oring about the head. Last of all indicate 
a few scales, in some cases with gray lines, 
and again by cutting out lights, but only on 
the nearest or most prominent part of the 
body, near the head and on the sides. A 
background suggestive of water, with a few 
sharp lines cut out like ripples, which may 
sometimes fall across the fish. Some sea- 
weeds painted in a vague, shadowy way, as 
seen through water, are also appropriate, and 
the decoration may show at the bottom indi- 
cations of sand and shells. FE. C. Darsy. 





POT. BY E. REES-CLARKE. 


THE USE OF LUSTRES. 





IL. 

One of our finest workers in enamel and 
paste told me he could not get good results 
from the lustres, and had decided they are 
too uncertain to combine with his work. 
Pink lustres came green, and green pink, and 
when he wanted a blue, he could not get it; 
but the pinks that did not come green were, 
in his few experiments, quite blue. I longed 
to take those experiments and by a very little 
simple handling bring them to the hoped-for 
colors. 

Nothing is more simple than to get the 
most exquisite shades of pink, for the pink 
or rose cannot be fired too much, and the 
oftener they are put in the hottest place in 
the kiln the more iridescent and tender be- 
comes the color. Quite the contrary effect 
to pink pigment, that purples in too much 
heat. Pink lustre is blue in color if only 
lightly fired, and is a very pretty blue indeed, 
but may be made pink by further firing, and 
is not at all injured by being underfired. 

The reason pink became green may have 
been because the lustre was mislabelled. 
They all look alike before firing, and it is 
possible that a mistake may occur in putting 
up the material. To avoid this risk, test 
bottles of lustre before using in decoration. 
But, supposing the color was labelled cor- 
rectly, it could be made green by using a 


brush that had some green in it or yellow, 
or a brush wet with turpentine would change 
the color. Light green will occasionally 
develop a streak of pink in the first firing, 
due to the least amount of gas that has found 
its way into the kiln, but a second application 
of light green will remedy it, and it will be 
more perfect tinting than with one layer of 
the green lustre. 

The lustrous effect is more elegant when 
combined with colors less glazed. There 
are hundreds of color schemes that may be 
developed that by harmony will heighten the 
effect of both color and lustre. When facility 
is once acquired, it is so easy to put lustre 
on that one is tempted to overdo it, and we 
caution you not to use this dainty effect too 
generously. : 

The only opaque lustre is silver, which 
may be applied directly on the china or put 
over a fired color-tinted surface, when it as- 
sumes a silver, frosted appearance, very de- 
lightful in combination with violet. 

Yellow lustre over fired pink lustre gives 
an exquisite shell effect, varying in tones, 
according to the depth of pink or yellow, 
but very sure to be pretty in any combina- 
tion. 

Yellow over fired ruby gives a deeper iri- 
descent effect, the ruby taking on the beauty 
of plum color and the yellow causing it to 
reflect wonderfully. 

Yellow over fired violet lustre brings out 
a radiant, deep blue. Yellow over light green 
has little effect, but over a double painting 
of dark green it is most brilliant in result, 
something like a peacock blue. 

Ivory lustre gives really an effect of ivory. 
Celadon is very much like light green. 
Orange yellow and yellow brown will work 
wonders over pink and ruby. Silver metal, 
when applied over light or dark green, brings 
out brilliant reds where the silver touches 
lustre. Gold has the quality to render pink 
more beautiful. 

Paste and gold go over lustre the same as 
on white china. There is nothing in lustre 
to eat out gold or absorb paste. But fire the 
lustre before putting on paste. Enamels 
take on various colors if painted directly on 
unfired lustre. White enamels on a green 
lustre develop a pretty shade of pink at the 
base. 

Steel blue is very beautiful as a decoration 
to a jardiniére. The simplicity of treatment, 
the depth of color, reflect beautiful colors 
from the plant. Ferneries for the table are 
also very charming for lustres. I would 
suggest the lighter tones of rose and yellow 
as the prettiest combination, or light green. 

Lustres take a strong firing, but are not 
injured by a light fire; but I advise a thor- 
ough firing in preference. They do not injure 
other work in the kiln. After once coming 
to the desired color, it will remain through 
any number of firings. FANNY ROWELL. 





ALcoHot is needed for cleaning brushes; a 
small, wide-mouthed bottle should always be 
at hand to keep the brush in order while 
working. All glasses and knives are cleaned 
with it after work and before putting them 
away. In case any oils of a greasy nature 
have been used in a mixed medium, turpen- 
tine will be required for the first cleaning ; 
then rinse in alcohol. China should always 
be wiped off with it before painting, and 
edges and handles the last thing before gild- 
ing. Occasionally a touch is wanted in paint- 
ing, especially if too much lavender has been 
used, as it dries almost instantly. Gold and 
colors that have become too oily may be 
flooded with it, when the oil will spread to 
the outside, and so be removed. It may be 
bought at the drug-store, and should be of 
the best quality. Cheap alcohol is an abomi- 
nation, and you should never be induced to 
buy it under any circumstances, 
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IVORY GROUND LAID ON CHINA AS A 
FOUNDATION OF BEAUTIFUL PINKS 
AND GREENS. 





A SECRET was let fall by a member of an 
English china factory in the following con- 
versation : 

“The plates with pink and green border 
will cost more than the rest of the order.” 

“ce Why? ” 

“ Because they need one more firing than 
the others.” 

“Why another firing for pink? ” 

“ Just to fire the foundation ivory on.” 

So one secret of rare ‘pinks proves very 
simple to follow. 

Fire a ground of ivory wherever the pink 
is to be, and the ivory may at the same time 
be put on the rest of china, the tone har- 
monizes so well with pink, on a plate, for 
instance. Wherever you have been in the 
habit of tinting the body of the plate with 
ivory and then very carefully taking off for 
the border of pink, leave the ivory, and after 
firing apply the pink tint or ground with pink 
powder color. 

Many of the pinks in imported ware that 
we think are so exquisitely tender, because 
“under the glaze,” are produced in this way 
with a simple little undercoating of ivory. 
The reason that this works wonders is, by 
changing the tone of the china from bluish to 
ivory the delicacy of the pink is helped. 

Blue tending toward the violet destroys 
in pink the cream tones that are so delight- 
fully pure—you have probably noticed that 
on cream-white china pinks come out of the 
kiln rarely beautiful. But in changing the 
tone of the china do not overdo and produce 
a yellow. Keep the foundation pure and 
simple ivory. Light green over ivory has 
the same charm of agreeable coloring. 
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DECORATION FOR A PLATE, 


We have noticed for some time that ivory 
lustre is a very good foundation to paint on. 
Of course, as the painting covers the ground, 
the very radiant quality of the lustre is cov- 
ered, but the tone helps the painting, particu- 
larly in figure work, or where pink roses are 
painted. The color we refer to is obtained 
by a very thin padded wash of yellow lustre. 

In speaking to a studio visitor of combin- 
ing colors. with lustres, I was somewhat 
startled when asked in what proportion | 
mix them. It was a pleasure to explain that 
I do not “mix them” at all, but advise 
combining in designs and finished work a 
decorative effect of lustre to enhance the 
charm of color. [In harmonious combinations 
the value of each is increased, as the bowl of 
a loving cup may be painted, while the han- 
dles may be of lustre with gold ornament. 

Color, in any stage of the painting, may be 


BLACKBERRY DECORATION FOR A PLATE. BY H. B, POWER, 


BY ARTHUR W. DAWSON. 


put over fired lustre, but will always be less 
brilliant than the lustre. Yet the lustre does 
not affect the glaze of the color. 

Lustre over fired color gives a sort of metal 
effect, desirable on such objects as tankards, 
steins, and occasionally the neck of vase or 
handles, but a little too uncertain and lacking 
in clearness for table china. 

FANNY ROWELL. 
BEAUTIFUL BACKGROUNDS FOR ENAM- 
ELS AND PASTE. 





A TINTING ever so deep will not interfere 
with enamels as it does with gold. Gold 
“ sizzles” over a heavy background. Why 
does it not in the imported ware? Because 
the deep tint is under the glaze, put on in 
the pottery before the glaze is applied. We 
may buy Sévres blue plates thus far deco- 
rated; and the Wheeling pottery of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., also makes a rich, deep blue, 
ready for decorating. But the reds, greens, 
and pinks we must put on over the glaze. So 
we must ascertain the reliable colors for 
heavy grounding. We want beautiful colors, 
and then to know how much they may be 
handled and how they are affected by a cer- 
tain number of firings. Maroon, or Ruby, the 
Royal Rose Red, has been very popular, and 
for richness will always be a favorite. Put 
it is the most difficult color, next to pink, to 
get just as one wishes. To match the various 
pieces of a set, requires the most careful 
grounding and firing. It will play more 
tricks even than pink, which to a certain ex- 
tent may be relied upon. Ruby should be 
beautiful, if not grounded too heavy, and if 
fired at most intense heat the first time and 
not more than two firings. The second time 
it may become even more beautiful, but at 
the third firing may astonish you by little 
greenish metal-looking spots all over, which 
nothing can remove and only paste hide. 
Even then the color may commence to peel 
off. But do not give ruby up. Conquer the 
difficulties by practising on tests before you 
attempt a set of any kind. 

Coalport Green is one of the easiest and 
surest colors to dust. It is pretty at any 
depth, and is a delightful background for 
white enamels. Pink is also beautiful with 
white enamels. Enamels used in this way 
are such good practice for beginners and so 
reliable in every way. It is exquisitely dainty 
in effect, and so much less expensive than 
gold. Any design suitable to the china may 
be put on in bas-relief. As the grounded 
color is fired, the enamel may be worked on 
and rubbed off, until practice will make one 
quite expert in laying enamels. Orange is 
a pretty color used in this way for borders 
with enamel decorations over. Do not get in 
the habit of leaving imperfections to be cov- 
ered with enamels. 

Another lovely tint just painted on as a 
border is Night Green and Apple Green in 
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even amounts. Mix the colors with only a 
little tinting oil and some turpentine, but not 
enough for the color to run. Lay on the china 
with flat camel’s-hair brush, smoothing some- 
what with the brush. Dry slightly in an oven, 
and wash over again with color, letting the 
brush strokes fall in opposite directions from 
first wash, and in this way the result will be 
quite perfect. It may be painted very heavy 
or as a medium tint. Very lightly padded, it 
becomes a nile green background, and is 
charming for enamels. Not only flowers and 
scrolls may be worked this way, but also more 
ambitious studies, as cupids and cherubs. 
Salon’s designs are admirably adapted for 
reproduction in this way. 





TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 

CnocoLtate Por.—The student has so 
many times pondered on the fallacies and the 
trickeries of pink in mineral colors; has 
sought to procure, under various disguises of 
labels, a perfect pink; has marvelled at the 
sameness ; has acceded to the palette the lat- 
est named rose of each make, only to find 
that beauties of pinks do not come bottled 
ready to turn to blushing roses. “Perhaps 
it is mostly in the firing.” Certainly, pinks 
must not be overfired, nor underfired, nor 
their beauties slowly baked out. A some- 
what rapid firing, ending just at the right 
moment, secures beauty. “Add Deep Red 
Brown to Pink,” the student has read, and 
with enthusiasm has followed the theory per- 
haps with too much ardor, but especially 
too much Deep Red Brown, for the result 
may be a brick color. Use caution in the 
amount of Red Brown, then it will help the 
Pink retain freshness. 

For hawthorn mix Pink in this way, and 
lay in the deepest flowers of groups with 
Ruby or Maroon. Mix Pink and Ruby Pink 
and Yellow, with grays for the flowers, yet 
seeking some very pure pink. Surround 
with soft gray green leaves and stems, Deep 
Red Brown in parts of the stems and 
branches. Mark the centres with Ruby and 
Pompadour, blue gray centres with shadows 
and Brown to finish. Hawthorn may be 
completed in one firing, but with a back- 
ground of Royal Worcester and paste bor- 
der, as the original of this design was fin- 
ished, three firings will be necessary. Put 
in the background with cream color, dull fin- 
ish, which will show to good effect the high- 
er glaze of the paintings. The border may 
be painted on with ivory lustre, and bordered 

















TABOURET DECORATED IN PYROGRAPHY. 
(FRONT VIEW. ) 


Green, and Apple Green. 























OUTLINE DRAWING FOR THE DECORATION OF A 
TABOURET TOP. 


with paste, or, if you prefer it, with colored 
enamels of a delicate tint. White enamels 
may also be used to accent the high lights in 
a few of the flowers; but use a great deal 
of discretion in this. 


CONVENTIONAL MorNING-GLORIES AGAINST 


A GoLtp BackGrounp.—After an exact draw- 
ing is secured, lay in gold background and 
fire. Let this rest against a heavy back- 
ground of two shades of dark green, which 
may be painted on, not of necessity, in the 
grounding process. To paint a heavy back- 
ground, have the color rubbed down with only 
a small amount of oil; paint the space as 
evenly as possible with a flat brush; dry, and 
paint again with a thin wash, taking brush 
strokes in the opposite direction. Many of 
the darkest colors may be used in this way 
with good effect. The flowers should be of 
pink and white enamel, laid on very accurate- 
ly, with raised gold outline, and the stems and 
coils of paste. 


DECORATIONS FOR GOLD AND ENAMELS.— 


Sketch the design in India ink, using one 
panel on front of a cup to match the saucer. 


Put the paste on with a long rigger in out- 


line only. Outline also the lines of enamels. 
Let the cross lines be of flat gold. In cov- 
ering the paste, lay the gold solid in spaces. 
After the first firing, rub the paste slightly 
with emery cloth to get absolute smoothness 
before covering with gold. The enamels are 
for the last fire. 


Sweet PEAS TREATED CONVENTIONALLY.— 


The heart-shaped characteristic of the flower 
is reproduced in the design. Carry out the 
suggestions in light greens, green gold. and 
violet tones. ‘The pods may be painted with 
light green lustre and the flowers very deli- 
cately washed in with violet lustre. It would 
be merely a carrying out of shapes in this 
way in the conventional treatment, so great 
care must be taken to draw the pods and 


flowers accurately; and to keep the shapes 


throughout the work. Instead of lustre, flat 
washes of color could be used. The design 
is appropriate for a salad set, or for dinner 
service. The delicacy of the sweet pea vine 
suggests light coloring. 


PALETTE FOR BLACKBERRIES.—For the ber- 
ries use Carnation, Ruby, Black, Deep Blue 
For the leaves 
Pompadour, Deep Red Brown, Moss Green, 


Carnation, Finishing Brown, Yellow Brown. 


Lay in the entire painting while the colors 
are moist, and pad in a background, of the 
lighter tones of the painting and over several 


of the berries, and a few leaves to give soft 


outline. Model the leaves for the second 
firing, and outline or accent the principal 
parts of the design. In nature the leaves 
are brown and red when the berries are ripe. 


THE HOUSE. 


PROGRESSIVE WOOD-CARVING. 





VIII. GOTHIC BENCH. 

THE bench given this month is a piece of 
furniture of which good use can be made in 
any home. In the hall or by an open fire it 
is a very artistic addition to other furnish- 
ings. For the piazza of the summer home 
it will be found most useful, or, by making 
it a few inches higher, it is a charming seat 
for piano or organ. Its construction being 


so simple, it can easily be made by any coun- . 


try carpenter, or even at home, care being 
taken to have the measurements exact, so 
that the keys will fit tight and hold it together 
firmly, also to get the correct slant ort the 
legs at top and bottom. The top is fas- 
tened by screws from beneath. 

If oak is not to be had, the bench can be 
made in white wood or pine equally as well. 
If either of these woods is used, however, 
the stock should be thicker—an inch and a 
half, or even two inches if a massive effect 
is preferred, in which case the carving also 
should be made deeper. If of hard wood, 
the thickness can be from seven-eighths to 
an inch and a quarter thick. 

Although many fine specimens of Gothic 
architecture are to be found in this country, 
notably our churches, Gothic ornamentation 
is little used. There are two reasons for 
this: first, it is too heavy for many of our 
flimsy and hastily constructed buildings, and, 
then, the amount of labor required in its 
execution makes it much more expensive 
than other styles which are more showy. The 
latter reason probably is the more important. 

The design on the top of the bench, of 
which a quarter section is given, is made 
quite simple and easy to carve by the intro- 


duction of the ribbon, as there is really very | 


little to the scroll. Upon this ribbon should 
be incised a suitable motto, appropriate to 
the use for which the bench is designed. 
After the design has been transferred to the 
wood by means of carbon paper, and the 
work clamped to the bench, with a bit of flat 
wood beneath the clamp, to prevent deface- 
ment, select a large-sized veining tool, and 
outline carefully the whole design outside of 
and not removing the tracing, to the depth 
of an eighth of an inch. 

Then take a very sharp, flat gouge and, 
holding it concave side up, remove the back- 
ground. Then select tools to fit the outlines 

















VIEW SHOWING THE TOP OF THE 
TABOURET. SEE PAGE 132. 
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BEDROOM IN “AN ARTIST'S BUNGALOW. DRAWN BY W. 


of the design and cut them sharp, holding 
the tool at such an angle as to undercut them 
slightly. The background must then be thor- 
oughly finished and- the corners carefully 
cleaned before the modelling of the leaves is 
begun. The marks of the gouge on the back- 
ground can be allowed to remain, and if the 
cutting has been done boldly and in such a 
way as to leave the marks wavy, but not 
choppy, a most pleasing effect can be ob- 
tained. The fish-tail tools, so called because 
they are broad at the end and grow suddenly 
narrow, like a fish’s tail, are best for this 
work, because they will cut the corners clean 
more easily. 

The modelling of the leaves is very slight, 
being done with long, sweeping strokes of 
a flat gouge, more pronounced in the centre 
of the leaf, and deepening as they come to- 
gether and approach the stem. 

The leaves must not be cut deeper than 
the background in any place. Where the 
points of the leaf are turned back the edge 
should be rounded abruptly and the model- 
ling of the rolled-over part very slight. The 
ribbon is hollowed a little in the centre, the 
edges being left high and sharp. The letters 
of the motto are more decorative if the Ger- 
man script is used. They should be cut 
clean, and about a sixteenth of an inch deep, 
with a small, very sharp veining tool. The 
carving of the sides is somewhat deeper than 
the top, and consequently requires rather 
more modelling. 

The points of the leaves are slightly de- 
pressed, the curves between being left high, 
and the leaf is hollowed in the middle a little 
more. 

The stems are heavier and more pro- 
nounced, and the shadow along their inner 
curve accented by a row of indentations, 
made with the end of a flat nail, or a very 
small screw-driver or a small tool, which has 
been broken off, can be ground to a blunt, 
flat point, and kept for this purpose. 





The design upon the ends of the bench is 
much bolder and heavier. It can be cut a 
quarter of an inch deep, or even half an inch, 
if thick wood is used for the ends. The mod- 
elling is the same as for the sides, but deeper, 
and the blunt nail or tool can be used with 
excellent effect wherever a heavy curve on 
the inner side of the leaf throws a shadow. 

The judicious use of this tool will add 
immensely sometimes to the effect of carv- 
ing, but care must be taken not to overdo it. 
It must be used in just the right place, or not 
at all. A piece like this must have an antique 
finish, but it can be moderately dark or al- 
most black, as best suits the individual taste. 
As many coats of stain can be used as are 
necessary to obtain the desired color, but 
each must be thoroughly dry before another 
is applied. When the staining is done, a coat 
of any good wax finish is given it and thor- 
oughly rubbed in. 

This finish is practically indestructible, and 
with repeated rubbing down becomes de- 
lightfully smooth and glossy without the ob- 
jectionable shine which varnish always gives 
to a piece of carving. 

KARL VON RyYDINGSVARD. 











PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR OF “AN ARTIST'S BUNGALOW.” 
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BRIGDEN. 


BEDROOM IN “ AN ARTIST’S 
BUNGALOW.” 





IN answer to many inquiries we give here- 
with the plan of the upper floor in the “ Art- 
ist’s Bungalow,” described last month, and 
the treatment of the principal bedroom. One 
of the most important features of the room 
is a stained-glass window of a simple but 
effective Persian design. This introduces an 
element of rich but subdued color, which 
should be maintained throughout. Certain 
Morris papers, of which the ground is a pale 
lavender, may be suggested as setting the 
general color scheme. The floral pattern is 
in tones of dull citron and brownish orange. 
Curtains to harmonize with this may be had 
in velours for winter and in chintz for sum- 
mer use, and the bedspread may be made 
of lavender-colored silesia, with Swiss bed- 
cover. The dressing-table, bookshelves, desk, 
window-seat, and wooden mantel may be in 
oak, not varnished, but left of its natural 
grayish color. In choosing a rug; one with 
a dark indigo centre and a deep border, in 
which red may predominate, will be service- 
able to relieve the general grayish tone of the 
room. Positive reds and blues, greens and 
yellows, may also be introduced in the cush- 
ions’ Of the window-seat, the bindings of the 
books, the vase on the small stand near the 
fireplace, and other comparatively small ob- 
jects, but care should be taken that these 
should not be so numerous as to overpower 
the general tone. Little touches of brilliant 
color here and there often help amazingly in 
the decoration of a room, but great judgment 
must be used in their selection, especially in 
a bedroom where there must never be a jar- 
ring note. 

This scheme allows of a great deal of va- 
riety and may be carried throughout the en- 
tire floor, taking each color in turn for the 
ground color of the room, and using the 
others to vary and ornament it. 
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THE ARTS OF METAL. 





L 
IF antiquity be a recommendation, the arts 


gies of metal should be held 

(in. iia invery highesteem. The 

metal-worker may claim as 

fellow-craftsmen and patrons of his 

art Tubal Cain and the Cabiri. He 

may remind his hearer of the doors 

overlaid with brass of Homeric 

_ palaces, of Queen Helen’s gowns 

Ball Fein decked with plaques of beaten gold, 

of King Solomon’s “brazen sea,” 

and the chest of hammered bronze in which 

Cypselus was concealed. Coming down to 

our own era, he may point with pride to the 

many admirable specimens of Gothic metal- 

work preserved in our museums, and to the 

no less admirable work in iron, brass, and sil- 
ver of the last century. 

In all this long period, reaching back into 
the dawn of history, the artisan was, or might 
be, something of an artist. At the present 
day the crafts depend upon the artist or the 
amateur who, for love of the work, makes 
himself something of an artisan. If the artis- 
tic crafts are not to be 
suffered to die out en- 
tirely, we must uphold 
and extend the movement 
to revive them which has 
already taken on import- 
ant proportions in Eng- 
land, Belgium, Germany, 
and France. In _ those 
countries much attention 
is directed to the working 
of metal, and amateurs of 
real talent are encouraged 
to become producers on a 
considerable scale. The 
resuits are most interest- 
ing, as the examples illus- 
trated in The Art Ama- 
teur abundantly show. 
Sut in America the arts 
of metal offer almost an 
untried field for the ama- 
teur and the independent 
artist workman, al- 
though, as we propose to 
show, it is a field easy to 
enter upon and full of 
promise. 

Apart from the prod- 
ucts of the large shops, 
of which we are not now 
treating, little has been 
done here save hammer- 
ing over ready-made shapes and some com- 
monplace bent metal-work. But beautiful 
and original shapes may be hammered freely 
out of sheet brass and other metals, and a 
ready sale may be expected for artistically 
wrought fruit bowls, sugar-bowls, saltcel- 
lars, crumb trays, and other table ware, and 
for toilet accessories, caskets, candlesticks, 
and many other articles in which ornament 
can be added to utility. 

One of Rossetti’s best-known pictures, 
“The Loving Cup,” may be cited as showing 
what a wealth of beautiful things may 
be produced in metal by very simple means. 
The handsome young Englishwoman who 
is the subject of the picture holds to her 
lips an ancient loving cup of silver beaten 
into a pattern of hearts. Behind her, 
on the carved sideboard, covered with a 
cloth ornamented in drawn work, is a 
range of metal salvers 
hammered up into designs 
of Adam and Eve, run- 
ning deer, and Joshua’s 
spies with their load of 
grapes. The lady herself 
wears in her hair a boss of 
precious metal with a 
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pearl pendant. She has around her neck a 
necklace studded with garnets. A carcanet 
of fine chains, held together from distance to 
distance with metal plaques, is thrown over 
her shoulders, and another chain, with alter- 
nate links of twisted silver wire and ham- 
mered metal, is passed around her waist. All 
of this rich ornament, which makes no small 
part of the beauty of the picture, is such as 
can be wrought out by the amateur with a 
few inexpensive tools ; and the tools of them- 
selves may be said to suggest endless design, 
as novel and as beautiful as these. 


THE WORKSHOP. 


If a separate workshop cannot be had, one 
may fit up a small room on thé top floor. A 
strong work-bench,’ of two-and-a-half-inch 
timber, solidly supported, is to be erected 
under the windows. Against the wall, at the 
back of this, is to be a rack for tools and, 
above that, a shelf for materials and such 
appliances as are only occasionally in use. At 
one side there should be, for annealing, 
soldering, and the like, a sort of forge, which 
may be only a deep tray of galvanized iron, 
with a sheet of the same at the back to pro- 
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THE WORKSHOP OF A METAL-WORKER. 


tect the wall. It should have gas connection 
and a slab of asbestos on which to rest the 
work while it is being heated. A tub of 
water may be kept handy for cooling. 


TOOLS. 


The brazier’s blow-pipe is the best for gen- 
eral use. It is worked with a foot-bellows, 
and may be obtained at any jeweller’s supply 
store. But much small work may be done 
with a mouth blow-pipe, and, in default of a 
forge, an ordinary stove may be made to 
answer for annealing. Besides these, there 
will be needed, for hammered work and re- 
poussé, a half-pound ball-end hammer, usu- 
ally called a “ machinist’s hammer,” a wooden 
mallet, rounded at the striking ends, a pair 
of metal-worker’s “snips,” a six-inch, half- 
round, smooth file, a pair of steel dividers, 
and a few “tracers” or “ bordering tools,” 
which are steel punches made like blunt 
chisels. ‘These can be had at any large tool 
shop. A strong vise, fixed to the work-bench, 
will serve, among other purposes, to hold the 
“ stake,” which is a small block of wood used 
as an anvil to work upon. The top of the 
stake should be hammered into a hollow to 
receive the work while in progress. For 











large pieces, a larger block, resting on the 
floor, is preferable. 


MATERIALS, 


A few pounds of twenty-two-gauge soft 
sheet brass will be 
the best material 
with which to 
practise at the be- 
ginning. It is in- 
expensive, and if 
it is annealed from 
time to time it 
stands a great deal of hammering without be- 
coming brittle. A quantity of pitch, or of a 
composition to take its place, will be needed 
for the repoussé work. The composition, 
which is not so liable as pitch to splinter and 
to stick to the hands and clothes, may be 
made as follows: Take one pound of yellow 
beeswax, three pounds of plaster of paris, 
two pounds of Burgundy pitch, and half an 
ounce of lard, and melt together. If the com- 
position should prove too brittle, as it may in 
winter, add a little more lard; if too soft, a 
little more pitch. 

In next month’s issue we will show how 
with these tools and ma- 
terials the amateur may 
produce useful and orna- 
mental work—work 
which will exercise his 
judgment, his taste, and 
his powers of design from 
the very beginning. 





WE have received nu- 
merous inquiries as to the 
method of carrying out 
the working drawing for 
a tabouret with pyro- 
graphic decoration given 
in our last issue. This 
explanatory matter was 
crowded out by our illus- 
trations and articles on 
the Dewey Arch. We 
present it now, with two 
half-tones from  photo- 
graphs showing how the 
finished work looks from 
different points of view. 
The design is to be trans- 
ferred in outline to the 
wood by means of a pa- 
per rubbed over with 
stove polish. The ordi- 
nary transfer paper being 
greasy, is not so suitable. 
The prepared paper is 
laid with the blackened side down on the 
wood, the working design is laid over it, and 
the outlines are transferred to the wood by 
going over the design with a sharpened, 
hard lead-pencil. The next step is the burn- 
ing in of the lines, for which use the pyro- 
graphic point. After that the background 
is put in, and then the shading. The work 
is finished by rubbing in a solution of wax 
in turpentine. The illustrations given on 
page 130 should prove very useful to the dec- 
orator, for they show the actual work done. 
The effect of the finished piece is that of inlay 
work or mosaic, the design being left in a 
pale ivory tint and the background burnt to 
a rich, deep brown. The result is most pleas- 
ing and it will be found to harmonize with 
any furniture or draperies that it may be 
placed with. The great thing to remember 
is that the outlines should be very carefully 
followed. Tabourets can be bought in 
plain white wood ready for decorating for 
about two dol- 
lars and a half 
each. All the 
decoration can yg 
be done with / 
one tool. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Au we pe rat yd and designs sent to The Art Amateur on 
approval should be accompanied by postage sufficient to cover 
- a ifnot desired. No packages will be returned 
7) Se. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


Burton.—Accustom yourself to notice the effects 
of the light: How figures are illumined; why shad- 
ows exist. Without thus studying nature, you will 
always make poor copies from models. Learn what 
a projected shadow is. One object casts a shadow 
upon another—the rim of a hat upon the face, a ruffle 
upon the hand, a piece of furniture upon the floor, 
and so forth; and we ourselves have our projected 
shadow, which follows us everywhere. 





W. J. B.—Never on any account sandpaper wood 
that is to be carved, for the small particles of sand 
work into the grain of the wood, thereby destroy- 
ing the cutting edge of the tools. Sandpapering is 
much resorted to by the novice, for, not being able 
to get his work free from the planing marks, he 
uses sandpaper to help him out of the difficulty, and 
then he wonders why his tools need so much sharp- 
ening. 

N. C.—(1) Values are the degrees of tone which 
the object shows or appears to have at different 
removes from the observer, as well as through its 
position toward or away from the light. (2) The 
necessary tools for crayon drawing are few. You 
should furnish yourself with a cheap easel and a 
canvas stretcher to which to tack your paper. A 
few crayons, some paper stumps, a rubber or some 
bread pith, a penknife to sharpen the crayons, are 
all the materials that you will require. We do not 
recommend the use of chalk or Chinese white in the 
high lights, even on the brown paper. It is apt to 
look harsh and out of harmony unless very well 
managed. 


T. W. A.—Terra-cottas that have become dusty 
or stained may be cleaned by immersing in warm 
water in which potash has been mixed, and rub- 
bing gently. About two ounces of potash to a 
gallon of water will be strong enough to remove 
stains without hurting the hands. 


E. M. P.—Charles R. Leslie was chiefly noted as 
a painter of genre and historical subjects and for 
his pleasing and characteristic illustrations of 
Shakespeare. He belonged to the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century. Con- 
sidering the present rage for paintings of the Eng- 
lish (or, rather, the British) school, we should not 
be at all surprised if his best paintings should bring 
high prices. 

S. J. C._—Flat ornament of gold which wears the 
best does not take to any extent the amount of 
gold that raised paste absorbs. That makes one 
long to own a mint. Some workers use first a 
wash of bright gold, but it is detrimental in one 
way, because if the outer gold of dull finish begins 
to wear off, the bright gold glares out in patches 
in a very cheap way. Good gold to the foundation 
is the best. But a very effective combination, and 
one much used on imported china, is a design of 
Roman gold, worked over a solid border of bright 
gold. 


C. T.—The manufacture of porcelain is most in- 
teresting, if we could follow up the various proc- 
esses in different factories. Briefly, we may say 
that the English ware has the softest glaze. The 
French china is of a harder glaze, and German the 
hardest of all. The colors of different countries 
correspond with their ware, the English being more 
fusible than the French or German. 


H. C.—Do not use the paint too thick in painting 
roses. Try to preserve a light, atmospheric, “ out- 
of-doors” effect. Roses should not have a heavy 
appearance, nor should there be too much attempt 
at regularity and stiffness in the drawing. 


J. R. C—Wooden articles of all sizes and shapes 
for decorating with pyrography can be got from 
Messrs. F. Weber & Company, 1125 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. Such designs as you mention 
can also be had from the same firm. Articles deco- 
rated with pyrography will certainly make most 
charming Christmas gifts. 


R. P. W.—You can always find a small exhibi- 
tion of decorated china by various well-known 
ceramic painters at Miss M. T. Wynne’s, 65 East 
Thirteenth Street, New York. Several times dur- 
ing the year, especially in the winter, special ex- 
hibitions of individual work are held. With the 
china, water-colors by the same artist are often 





shown. Frequent visitors have an opportunity of 
seeing a great variety of work, and of studying the 
various styles of the best teachers. 


T. T. H.—In painting a group of flowers, you 
must always bear in mind that only the ones nearest 
to you are to be painted in detail, the ones farther 
back with less detail, while those distant should 
only suggest the shape. 


P. I.—Perfect cleanliness is a necessity in water- 
color painting. You must wash your brushes, pans, 
and paint-box often and keep your glass constantly 
supplied with fresh water. Always use a hard lead- 
pencil for making your drawing, which you should 
put in very lightly. A soft pencil would make your 
washes dirty and muddy-looking. Washes always 
dry lighter, so in painting put them on darker than 
the tint you are copying. A very good plan is to 
test your colors on a separate bit of paper. 


R. L.—The new water-colors used in tapestry 
painting are called the “ Moist Oleo Water-Colors.” 
They are manufactured by A. Sartorius & Com- 
pany, 46 West Broadway, New York. We can most 
heartily recommend them, for they are excellent. 


L. M.-—A good retoucher can do from twelve to 
fifteen negatives a day. The price paid is from 
twenty-five to fifty cents for each. 


Empromery Lessons is the title of a handbook 
on the subject of embroidery and other fancy work. 
It is published by The Brainerd and Armstrong 
Company, of New London, Conn., and contains 
a great deal of practical information on the vari- 
ous stitches. The text is accompanied by clearly 
understood illustrations and also a number of col- 
ored plates representing the more popular flowers, 
such as jonquils, nasturtiums, Lawson pink, sweet 
peas, violets, roses, and gentian. These should 
prove of great value. Designs for doilies, cush- 
ions, and so forth, with directions for carrying 
them out, should also be found very helpful. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


THE National Academy of Design will hold its 
seventy-fifth annual exhibition in the galleries of 
the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, from January ist to January 27th. 
Exhibits will be received only on December 15th 
and 16th. Hours for reception and delivery of 
pictures, 9 A.M. to6 p.m. Varnishing Day, Thurs- 
day, December 28th, from 9 A.M. to 6 p.m. Acad- 
emicians, Associates, and exhibitors only will be 
admitted, except the Press (by card) after 12 
o’clock M. 

For the information of non-resident exhibitors, 
the following firms attend to such business: T. A. 
Wilmurt’s Sons, 54 East Thirteenth Street; Ar- 
tists’ Packing and Shipping Company, 139 West 
Fifty-fourth Street; William S. Budworth & Son, 
424 West Fifty-second Street; G. W. Sellick, 244 
West Fourteenth Street; Geo. F. Of, 4 Clinton 
Place; W. K. O’Brien & Brother, 83 Third Ave- 
nue; William Schill, 85 University Place; Beers 
Brothers, 1264 Broadway, N. Y.; and A. Trimmer, 
156 Skillman Street, Brooklyn. 











A competent person will attend to sales, upon 
which a commission of ten per cent. will be 
charged. Prices should be clearly stated on cards 
attached on back of each contribution. 

Exhibitors must write the letters C—H—D, one 
or all, before the titles of their works eligible to 
compete for the Exhibition Prizes, viz.: For the 
Clarke Prize (C), Hallgarten Prize (H), Dodge 
Prize (D). 

No prize shall be awarded to a picture not prop- 
erly entered in accordance with these directions. 

The prizes to be awarded are: The Thomas B. 
Clarke Prize—$300. For the best American Fig- 
ure Composition painted in the United States by 
an American citizen without limitation of age. Ju- 
lius Hallgarten Prizes—$300, $200, and $100. For 
the three best pictures in oil colors painted in the 
United States by American citizens under thirty- 
five years of age. The Norman W. Dodge Prize— 
$300. For the best picture painted in the United 
States by a woman, without limitation of age. 
Method of Award: Consent having been obtained 
from the various parties controlling these prizes, 
they will be awarded by the Jury of Selection, 
at a meeting to be held in the galleries, after the 
pictures are hung, in time to announce decisions at 
the opening of the Exhibition. 


Tue Tenth Annual Exhibition of the New Yorx 
Water-Cotor Crus will be held at the galleries of 
the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York. The exhibition opens to 
the public on Sunday, November 5th, and closes 
about November 2sth. 


Tue Derroir Art ACADEMY will pay special at- 
tention this year to illustrating, acquainting the 
pupil with the use of the different mediums used 
in drawing for reproductive processes, and through 
the composition classes encourage the student to 
originality by selecting subjects which will aid and 
assist him in interpreting the thoughts of authors. 
The Saturday morning children’s classes will be 
in charge of Miss Miriam Hart and Miss Gertrude 
Wiley. 

THE supervising architect of the Pan-American 
Exposition of Buffalo, in 1901, will be H. S. Kis- 
sam, of New York City, who for some years past 
has been an associate and general manager with 
Ernest Flagg, of New York. 





SEEN IN THE SHOPS. 

At Messrs. W. & J. Sloane’s the autumn display 
indicates that the three Louis, XIV., XV., and 
XVI. still reign in the hearts of the public and the 
interior decorator. This is evident in the designs, 
novel, but yet employing the salient features of these 
periods. Colors have experienced some changes, 
green having been retired into the background, and 
yellow, as well as crimson, in the warm French 
shade, being conspicuously brought forward. With 
plain carpets, or those with design in self color only, 
the upholstery and draperies conform, the mate- 
rials in fashionable requisition being velvet and 
damask; the first named is used for the furniture, 
and the latter for the hangings. Two charming 
novelties appear in lace curtains. “ Trianon” is a 
plain Brussels net body, with a vine, or a design 
similar in character, used as a border in an ap- 
pliqué braid. “ Nion” is a fine mull in a creamy 
tint, with a pattern in point de Bruges. The lower 
ends are cut into large but rather shallow scallops, 
and a flounce of the lace, of ten or twelve inches 
depth, lends a very graceful and elegant effect. 
Panels in pyrography are in evidence, and are em- 
ployed in mural decoration fitted permanently into 
the wall. These divide favor with pictorial panels 
in tapestry, each being used with consideration 
given to the general decorative scheme, and the 
use to which the room is devoted. 

Several rooms, not yet ready for inspection, how- 
ever, are to be used as examples of the admirable 
results attained by this well-known house in interior 
decoration, and will be described in The Art Ama- 
teur later in the season. Furniture in Flemish oak 
enjoys continued popularity, and is introduced into 
libraries and dining-rooms with best effect, blending 
well with Louis XIV. decorative features. Au- 
busson and Beauvais tapestries ate favored for 
drawing-room furniture with woodwork of gold, 
and harmonize well with Marie Antoinette effects. 
Recamier couches in combination of gold frame, 
with body in gilt cane, are graceful in shape, and 
one can find in limitless variety occasional chairs, 
screens, writing-tables, and cabinets, all in excellent 
and tasteful reproduction of those that found their 
first homes in the palaces and chateaux of la belle 
France. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


f BoueEMIAN Paris oF To-Day, 
as written about by Mr. W. C. 
Morrow, from notes by Edouard 
Cucuel, seems to pass its days 
and nights in the cafés of the 
Boul’ Mich’, in attending balls 
at the Moulin Rouge and per- 
petrating practical jokes upon 
the “ nouveaux” at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. Mr. Morrow 
does not hide from his readers 
the important fact that there 
is another and a grimmer side 
to student life, even in Paris; 
that it is largely a life of des- 
perate toil, intense effort, and, 
too often, bitter disappoint- 
ment. This, indeed, is both 
the cause and the excuse of 
the Bohemianism described 
ee een and illustrated in his book. 

on nomhes ” rhe student's life is, in the 

(From “Bohemian Majority of instances, a hard 
Paris of To-Day.” one, and his recreations are 
Published by J. B. " : H 
Lippincott Company) Correspondingly wild and un- 

restrained. Hence the pictu- 
resqueness which, as in war and travel in remote 
regions, is so attractive to many until they count 
the cost. It is the artistic and spectacular side 
that is dwelt upon in the book before us, though 
the other is not ignored. It professes to give the 
experience of two American students in Paris. 
They hire a studio, and one of them enters the 
Atelier Géroéme, after undergoing the usual cere- 
monies, which appear intended to reduce the new- 
comer to a state of primitive savagery. It is the 
other, a sculptor, who does the talking. The painter 
exhibits at the salon his picture of a suicide, and 
rids himself of the melancholy engendered by 
painting it at the great ball of the “ Quat’z Arts,” 
to which no one but artists and their models 
are admitted. The two friends visit the Cabaret 
of Death and other queer Parisian resorts, and 
show to a rich but unsophisticated fellow-country- 
man the glories and the oddities of the Bal Bullier. 
After the ball, they mount a market wagon, which 
conveys them to the all-night cafés in the neigh- 
borhood of the Halles, and amuse themselves, en 
route, by throwing carrots at the horses’ heads at 
the cost of two sous per carrot. 

The illustrations, by M. Cucuel, are the great 
feature of the volume. They are full of life and 
character. Some well-known American artists ap- 
pear in them as they were in their student days, not 
so very long ago, in Paris. We have selected for 
reproduction four of these lively sketches, which 
will serve to give some idea of the re- 
mainder. 





Gornic ARCHITECTURE, by Charles Her- 
bert Moore, is, on the whole, the best 
book on the subject for the student, 
though, perhaps, a little too technical for 
the general reader. Mr. Moore starts out 
to show that Gothic architecture arose in 
the Ile de France, and, excepting a few 
isolated buildings in other countries, was 
there only carried to its logical develop- 
ment. This view, originating with Viol- 
let-le-Duc and some other French writ- 
ers, is now generally accepted outside of 
England. It is based on a consideration 
of the nature of Gothic construction and 
the steps by which it arose out of the 
Romanesque. Mr. Moore goes over the 
entire argument afresh, bringing forward 
many new instances, and illustrating his 
remarks with numerous drawings of ex- 
isting Gothic buildings and their mould- 
ings and other ornaments. Many of these 
have been drawn to scale especially for 
this work. There are also ten photo- 
gravures. This, the second edition, con- 
tains an added chapter on “ The Sources 
of Gothic,’’ and much other new matter. 
The photogravures and many of the other 
illustrations are also new. We should 
advise the serious student who can afford 
to buy only one book on the subject to 
get this one. (The Macmillan Co., $4.50.) 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by 
Felix Stone Moscheles. Beginning with 


his boyhood, the artist, with an inde- GEROME CRITICISING BISHOP’S WORK, 
(From “ Bohemian Paris of To-Day.” Published by J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


scribable charm of style, tells of his early 


days with his godfather Mendelssohn, of his stu- 
dent life in Paris, of his models, and his youthful 
love affairs, and of a sketching tour along the 
river Loire in the company of his school comrade, 
Claude Raoul Dupont. In two chapters he tells 
of his journey to the United States in 1883 with 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry as his travelling 
companions. The artist spent several years in 
New York and Chicago, and the story of his life 
during this time is inimitably well done. He shows 
that he carried away the most favorable impres- 
sions of America and Americans, although, like 
most Englishmen of twenty years ago, he found 
the country far beyond his expectations. ‘“ Brown- 
ing at the Studio,” is the title of a chapter that 
tells of the artist’s friendship with Robert Brown- 
ing, and is a charming picture of the poet during 
the closing years of his life. The book throughout 
is marked by the beauty of its literary workman- 
ship, and by the charm of style that made the au- 
thor’s former work, “ In Bohemia with Du Mau- 
rier,” such a thoroughly readable book. The vol- 
ume is illustrated with portraits of the author's 
mother, and of Mazzini and Robert Browning, re- 
produced from Mr. Moscheles’ paintings. (Har- 
per & Brothers, $2.50.) 


HuGH Wywne, Free Quaker, by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. The Continental edition (in two vol- 
umes) now issued in rich binding, with broad mar- 
gins and deckel edges, is really an extra illustrated 
“Hugh Wynne.” The charmingly attractive pict- 
ures which Howard Pyle made for the story when 
it first appeared in The Century are here pro- 
duced in photogravure, and with them is a great 
number of reproductions of rare prints most of 
which are contemporaneous with the story. They 
illustrate it, therefore, in a most interesting way. 
Added to these are some photographs of present 
scenes. (The Century Company, $5.) 


THE War With Spain, by Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Senator Lodge traces the history of the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon races in the New World 
from the earliest times, and points out the under- 
lying causes of the war. He shows us that the 
final expulsion of Spain from the Americas and 
from the Philippines is but the fit conclusion of 
the long strife between the people who stood for 
civil and religious liberty and those who stood for 
bigotry and tyranny as hideous in their action as 
any which have ever cursed humanity. It is the 
final step of the inexorable movement in which the 
United States has been engaged for nearly a cen- 
tury. By her influence and example, or more di- 
rectly by her arms and by the pressure of her ever 
advancing settlements, she had driven Spain from 
all her continental possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere until nothing was left but Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. The first part of the history dis- 





PEN DRAWING BY E. CUCUEL, 


cusses the entire Cuban question and the relations 
which have existed between the United States and 
Spain during the present century. Of the war 
itself, its conduct, its campaigns, and battles, Sen- 
ator Lodge gives a thoroughly admirable descrip- 
tion and criticism. There are eighty full-page 
illustrations by such artists as R. F. Zogbaum, 
Carlton T. Chapman, Howard Chandler Christy, 
Frederic Remington, and Thure de Thulstrup. 
(Harper & Brothers, $2.50.) 


Present Day Ecyprt, by F. C. Penfield. In 
this entertaining volume Mr. Penfield fully de- 
scribes the cities of Cairo and Alexandria, the 
native life, and the life of the tourist made comfort- 
able by splendid hotels and a constantly changing 
panorama of delight. He gives many personal an- 
ecdotes and his own impressions of the young 
Khedive, who is greatly liked by those Americans 
fortunate enough to know him. The life of the 
Egyptian court, its ceremonies and social festivi- 
ties is fully treated. ‘‘ The Story of the Suez Ca- 
nal” is the subject of a chapter, while another is 
devoted to the development of scientific irrigation 
by means of the great dam across the Nile at As- 
suan—the most interesting page in the modern his- 
tory of Egypt. A complete index gives an added 
value to the book. (The Century Company, $2.50.) 


Unper OTIs IN THE PHILIPPINES, by Edward 
Stratemeyer. This is the fourth volume of the 
“Old Glory Series,” and the young officer is none 
other than our old friend Ben Russell who, upon 
re-enlisting for service in the Philippines is given 
the same position, that of second lieutenant, to 
which he had been promoted for gallantry while 
“A Young Volunteer in Cuba.” A thrilling ad- 
venture of his brother Larry’s during the day on 
shore at Malta keeps up the eager interest of the 
reader. After reaching the Philippines, the princi- 
pal character is Ben, who continues the modest, re- 
liable hero we have known, and supplements per- 
ilous service against the Filipinos by unexpectedly 
finding the defaulting bank cashier who had run 
off with most of their inheritance as a part of his ill- 
gotten gains. The story closes with the fall of 
Malalos. (Lee & Shepard, $1.25.) 


ENcHANTED INp1A, by Bojidar Karogeorgevitch. 
The author, who is a Servian Prince, pays a visit 
to’ thirty-eight cities in India, and gives us a most 
interesting account of the people and their cus- 
toms, their strange religious rites and a descrip- 
tion of the ravages of the dread plague and fam- 
ine as a subordinate feature. It is the Prince’s 
power of description, however, that enables him 
to make his book one of the most vivid pictures 
of India ever printed, full of picturesque life and 
color. (Harper & Brothers, $1.75.) 


FLoor Covertncs: Their History and Manufac- 
ture, is the title of a new book by Frederic 
V. Fletcher, the first part of which is de- 
voted to the history of floor coverings, 
in various countries, from the earliest 
times to the present day. Chapter I. deals 
in a general way with the annals of the 
trade in the Orient and Europe. Chap- 
ter II. gives the history of the industry in 
Great Britain, beginning with its infancy 
there in the reign of Edward III. Chap- 
ter III. is devoted to the rise and progress 
of the trade in the United States, now the 
greatest carpet manufacturing country in 
the world. The technical side of the trade 
is taken up in the next chapter, which is 
devoted to Oriental rugs and carpets. 
The methods of dyeing, designing, and 
weaving in the Orient are described, and 
the various makes of Turkish, Persian, 
and other Eastern rugs are dealt with in 
detail, the characteristics, relative impor- 
tance, etc., of each make being explained 
with the aid of numerous illustrations. In 
view of the great and growing importance 
of the trade in these goods, this chapter 
may be regarded as one of the most use- 
ful in the book. 

In the pages following, all other kinds 
of floor coverings known in the trade re- 
ceive due attention, the manufacture of 
Savonneries, Aubussons, hand-made and 
chenille Axminsters, Wiltons, Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels; Moquettes, machine- 
made Axminsters, Ingrains, straw mat- 
ting, cocoa matting, floor oil cloth, lino- 
leum, animal skin rugs and mats, etc., 
being described in detail, the latest im- 
provements being fully noted. 
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* HAZING THE NEW MAN.” FROM THE PEN DRAWING BY EDOUARD CUCUEL. 


(From “ Bohemian Paris of To-Day.” Published by J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


To those who know little or nothing of the 
technique of the trade, Chapters XVIII. and XIX., 
comprising an illustrated explanation of the prin- 
ciple of the loom and brief definitions of the tech- 
nical terms used in weaving floor coverings, will 
be found especially useful. (The Review Publish- 
ing Company, 31 Union Square N., $1.50.) 


ELIZABETH, Empress oF AustriA: A Memoir, by 
A. De Burgh. This is a most interesting account 
of the life of one of the most beautiful of women, 
who although a queen yet had one of the saddest 
of lives. Most of our readers are familiar with 
her romantic marriage, which was a genuine love 
match, and her subsequent estrangement from the 
Emperor, which has been common gossip for many 
years past. The author has given us many capital 
anecdotes which she obtained from some of the 
ladies of the court with ‘whom she had the honor 
of an acquaintance. There are several portraits 
and illustrations. One which will arouse the great- 
est interest is a snap-shot of the Emperor and Em- 
press taken while they were out walking, a very 
short time before the tragic end of the latter, at the 
hands of a brutal assassin. The book should prove 
immensely popular. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
$2.50. ) 


Reicio Picrorts, by Helen Bigelow Merriman. 
Mrs. Merriman became very favorably known to 
a large circle of readers by her previous book, 
‘What Shall Make Us Whole?” Her present work 
deals with the problems of life and religion in a 
profound and illuminating way. Its spirit is 
deeply reverent, and the book is well fitted to give 
inspiration and leading to multitudes who to-day, 
distracted by the conflicts between knowledge and 
faith, find little or no comfort in formal creeds. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, $1.50.) 


For Love’s Sweet Sake. Edited by G. Hem- 
bert Westley. The poems are presented in four 
divisions respectively entitled “ Love’s Morning,” 
“Love’s Noontide,” ‘“ Love’s Evening,” and 
““Love’s Night.” The contents are fitly chosen 
for each section, and suit themselves to all moods 
of love and friendship. There are several ex- 
cellent full-page illustrations and a profusion of 
decorative designs, making it a most charming gift 
for friend or lover. (Lee & Shepard, $1.50.) 


Esprritus Santo, by Henrietta Dana Skinner, is 
a novel with a musical background, and has to do 
with the love affairs of Adriano and Theodore 
Doretti, the leading baritone and tenor of the Paris 
opera. The story gives a glimpse of the better side 
of Bohemian life in Paris and a portrayal of the 
beautiful side of the Roman Catholic religion. The 
characters belong to the Latin races and give a very 
clear conception of the modern Frenchman, Italian 
and Spaniard. (Harper & Bros., $1.25.) 


Tue SixtH SENSE AND OTHER Stories, by Mar- 
garet Sutton Briscoe. The nine short stories in 
this volume are written in a humorous and pathetic 
vein. The best of the collection is the “ Sixth 


Sense,” a touching love story of the Civil War, 
characterized by a striking plot and a happy dé 
nouement of wonderful tenderness. (Harper & 
Bros., $1.25.) 


Totp UNpDER THE CHERRY TREE, by Grace Le 
Baron. The story is of a charming rural village 
which takes its name from its abundance of cherry 
orchards, and gets its news from bulletins at- 
tached to a superannuated pump. We are intro- 
duced to a little orphan boy who is the chief per- 
sonage throughout the story. All who love chil- 
dren, as well as the boys and girls themselves, will 
welcome this book, with its finished style and de- 
lightful narrative. The illustrations and cover de- 
sign are of unusual excellence, forming an appre- 
ciative setting to what will undoubtedly be a 
widely popular story. (Lee & Shepard, $1.) 


SuNpown Ler are, by Frederic Remington. A 
collection of five short stories, with twelve illustra- 
tions by the author. Sundown Leflare is an old 
Indian, who tells the tales in his own patois, seated 
round the camp fire. In ‘“‘ How Order No. 6 Went 
Through,” he describes in a very realistic manner 
his terrible winter journey through the mountains 
as a despatch bearer. Another capital story, “ Sun- 
down Leflare’s Money,” told with much humor, is 
how he learned the tricks of a professional card 
sharper and became proficient at “de skin game.” 
(Harper & Bros., $1.25.) 


THE YARN oF A Bucks Mate, by Herbert EI- 
liott Hamblen, is a highly sensational story of ad- 
venture, in which fights and murders occur so fre- 
quently as to satisfy even the most exacting reader. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


Woop-Carver’s Toots, Etc., published by Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Company, 209 Bowery, New 
York, gives illustrations of the most approved 
modern tools for carving, engraving, and stamp- 
ing, with the best sloyd knives, rasps, oilstone 
boxes, and the like. The tools shown are not to 
be confounded with the cheap sets usually sold to 
unsuspecting beginners. They are of the best 
quality and carefully selected. The oilstone boxes 
are fitted with cork feet, to prevent them from 
sliding on the bench. Tools can be purchased al- 
ready handled and sharpened, but no carver will 
begin work without having a supply of spare han- 
dles and a good oilstone. This little book will be 
found extremely useful in- making up orders for 
tools and appliances. 


Aw INCIDENT AND OTHER HappeNninecs, by Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott, is a cdllection of eight charming 
stories, dealing with Southern life since the war, 
one of the cleverest being “ Miss Maria’s Revival.” 
(Harper & Bros., $1.25.) 


Tue WINb-JAMMeERS, by T. Jenkins Hains. Mr. 
Hains is to be congratulated upon spinning such 
a natural, vigorous, and thrilling yarn. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 


MipsHIPMAN Stuart, by Kirk Munroe, is a most 
thrilling tale of the adventure of a young Amer- 
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ican boy (in thé year 1812) who was kidnapped and 
sent to sea on an English vessel. How after many 
happenings, he got on an American boat as mid- 
shipman, finally reaching the rank of lieutenant, we 
leave to our young readers to find out. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


Lovetiness, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Love- 
liness is a charming little silver Yorkshire terrier, 
the devoted friend and playmate of his five-year- 
old invalid mistress whose life he had saved in a 
fire. The dog is stolen, and after days and weeks 
of weary search is finally discovered in a labora- 
tory, shorn of his luxuriant fur and just about to 
be experimented on in the cause of science. When 
the little girl’s father takes Loveliness into his 
arms, and the dog cries like a human child, puts up 
his weak paws around his master’s neck and tries 
to kiss the tears that fall down the cheeks of that 
eminent man, the lecture room bursts into a storm 
of applause and then falls suddenly still. The little 
daughter’s delight at getting back her long-lost 
treasure is touching in the extreme. This is one 
of the most exquisite stories of animal life we have 
read for many a day, for in it Mrs. Ward has put 
in a pungent appeal for humaneness, which we 
trust will be heeded by the followers of vivisection. 
The book deserves to have a great sale. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Company, $1.) 





Rowney’s New School Outfit for water-color 
painting is of the most convenient shape to carry 
in the pocket, long, flat, and narrow. Yet it con- 
tains a dozen selected moist colors in pans and a 
brush tray with two red sable brushes and one of 
camel’s hair. An inner cover, enamelled white, 
serves as a palette for mixing small tints when 
open, and the outer cover, divided into three com- 
partments, will hold quantities of liquid color for 
large washes. The outside of the box is japanned, 
and is furnished with rings for thumb and finger 
of the left hand, by which it can be held firmly 
when painting. This is, in all respects, a most con- 
venient palette-sketching box. The square form 
of other boxes furnishes no more room, but gives 
a greater leverage, and consequently fatigues the 
hand, while they cannot be carried in the trousers 
pocket as this can. It is put up for shipment in a 
strong pasteboard box, in which it can be kept 
when not in use. 


A most complete and handy oil-color box is fur- 
nished by the same firm. Rowney’s New Oil-Col- 
or Outfit, specially designed for amateurs, holds 
ten full tubes of the colors which are found most 
generally useful, and two half tubes of those more 
rarely needed, as crimson lake and permanent 
blue. These are in cloisons, so arranged that the 
tubes can be easily taken out and restored to their 
places, and can also be readily kept clean with a 
sponge or rag. One of the worst faults of the or- 
dinary color-box is the difficulty of keeping it clean. 
This is entirely done away with in the present box. 
At either end of the space for colors are compart- 
ments which hold a good-sized bottle of pale dry- 
ing oil and one of rectified spirits of turpentine. 
The compartment for brushes runs lengthwise of 
the box, and holds two sable and two ox-hair tools 
and a badger-hair blaireau, or blender, with a pal- 
ette-knife of the best steel and an oil-can to fit on 
the palette. A piece of prepared mill-board for 
sketching on, a supply of tracing paper and of 
transfer paper and Saas 
a serviceable ma- Nore: ; 
hogany palettte 
fit on over the col- 
ors.» The box is 
neatly japanned, in- 
side and out, has a 
good strong hasp 
which may be fitted 
with a small pad- 
lock, and a handle 
by which to carry 
it. Its compact 
shape and light 
weight constitute 
undeniable a d van- 
tages, and the qual- 
ity of the colors, 
brushes, and media 
which it holds is 
above dispute. We 
can conscientiously 
recommend both “HE HAS COME TO PARIS 
these boxes to stu- TO STUDY LAW.” 
dents and ama- 
teurs. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co.) 











(From “ Bohemian Paris*of To-Day.” 
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“UROPE and the » Hm me 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


IncLupinc A SIXTY-SIX-DAY TOUR 
Gibraltar, Italy, Sutamed, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, 
England, Scotland and and Ireland 
Organized and Accompanied by Miss A. H. 


OSGOOD, who took a similar party 
to Europe in 1896 


Leaving New York June 23, 1900 
By New North Gormee bferd Express Steamer 
Via Gibraltar and Naples 
CALSO—OTHER TOURS 


If interested, please send for Illustrated Itinerary (men- 
tioning The Art Amateur) 


Address MISS A. H. OSGOOD 
{2 East 17th Street, New York 


Established 1877. 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 


The most beautiful Pink ever introduced. Nothing can 








excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 

A superb color for solid grounds, and transparent in 
tones for landscapes and monochrome effects. New. | 
25 cents each 


STANDARD GROUNDING OIL 
Is superior to all others because it has simplified ground 
laying with powder colors. The process is continuous. 
The colors harden at once, New. Price per bottle, 
25 cents, with directions. 


OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 


The rich, dark, * Jacque Kose’’ effect can be produced 
with this color. New. P rice per vial, 75 cents 

A 43-page Hlustrated Catalogue, containing full 
ate ms for Ground- laying with Powder Colors, and 


»w ready for mailing to all mentioning ‘Tuk Art 
Au ATEUR, 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., (, Foumely ) New York. 


4t Union Sy 


School of Industrial Art of the 


Pennsylvania Museum .« 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 





Thorough work under trained specialists in all 
branches of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Special Provision for classes in 
INustration, Architecture, Decorative 
Painting and Sculpture, and Prac- 
tical Design for Textiles. 

L. W. MILLER, Principal. 
NEWSPAPER R savegame + Taught by Mail. z 
Most practical course ever devised : fits 
SKETCHI BG, jones egy ert sg sw alba 
MAGAZINE jrriness4N- (enn St indianapolis, tn 
MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio, 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


(klevator entrance, West 15th St.) 
China Decoration, Designs 
Classes Tuesdays and Thursdays 
Miss M, M. Mason Miss E. Mason 
Classes 11 CHINA PAINTING 


Inventor of the original “* IDEAL PALETTE,” 
A complete list of caretully selected colors, 
Unsurpassed Roman Gold 
Enamels, Enamel Medium, etc. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d St., N. Y. 
THE ART SCIENCE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Taught according to the 

mest approved methods, in the shortest passible 
time and at smallest expense. For full pare 
ficulars and finely ated catalogue 
ADORESS OCFEP'T 


ILUNOIS COLLEGE eG OTOGRAPHY 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS 

























Joh. L. Faxon. 


THE 


Bischoff: Art: School 


CHINA AND WATER COLOR 
Summer Classes July and August 


Bischof f’s Select 
Vitrifiable 
Colors.2. 
for China 


ARE HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES 


Send for circular. Address 


FRANZ A. BISCHOFT 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Cowles’ Art Institute 


Cowles’ Art School, Incorporated 


Instruc‘ors; Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander- 
sen, Amy M. Sacker, William J. Kaula, W. L. Taylor, 





17th Year now open in fine new studios. 
Drawing and Painting, including Still Life, Water 
Colors, Decorative Design, Architecture and Illustra- 
ting. Travelling Scholarship, $900.00. Scholarships, 
Concours and Prizes. Free access to the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address | 





F. M. COWLES, Director, Pope Building, | 
221 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. | 


Columbus Art School. 


‘Twenty-first year be gins October 2d, 1899. Thor- | 
ough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Modeling, 
from Life, Antique, Still Life, etc. Special Classes 
in Pen Dr: awing, Composition and China Decoration. 
Lectures on Anatomy. Tuition averages ten dollars 
for aterm of three months. Write for a catalogue to 

JOHN E. HUSSEY, Director, | 
Columbus, O. | ¥ 


Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S | 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 
now open, They offer especial advantages 











for those who wish to draw and paint from 
the model and still life. Also for teachers | 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION, There is | 
also a special Class in DECORATION, 

Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
(Room 3). 52 East 23d Street, New York. 

MRS. MARY A. NEAL, 
Classes in China Painting & Water Colors. 

Original designs to rent and for sale. 

China fired daily. Outdoor sketch class 
now forming. Apply at 
Stupio, “THE BROADWAY,” 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
we > ) wing nant 
School of Drawing and Painting: 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

BOSTON, MASS. 
24th Year Opens October 2d, 1899 
Instructors—F. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 

PHILIP HALE, Drawing and Painting ; B. L. PRATT, 
Modelling ; MRS. WM. STONE, Decorative Design; 
E. W. EMERSON, Anatomy ; A. K. CROSS, Perspec- 
tive. Free use of Museum Galleries, Paice Foreicn 
Scnorarsuip for Men and Women. Heren HamBien 


Scnorarsuip. Ten Free Scholarships, Six prizes in 
money. For circulars and terms, address 


MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager, 


| 











MBS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN WATER COLORS 
ILLUSTRATING AND Stupto: 
MINIATURE 





7 Seen 
PAINTING 913 Seventh Ave., New York 





MRS. HARRIET P. CALHOUN 


Classes in Mineral Painting 


STUDIO, Fo East 23d St., New York 
ONDAY-—W EDNESDAY. =T HURSDAY 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


LAFAYETTE AVENUE, CLINTON AND ST. JAMES PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


THIS Department occupies six of the largest and 

best appointed rooms in Greater New York ; two 
of them are seventy feet square, and contain every 
requisite for the most advanced art study. 

The result of its training may be seen through the 
works of its students in every important art exhibition, 
native and foreign. Morning and Afternoon Classes 
daily (Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure), in 
which the best male and female models are employed. 
Drawing mediums are either Charcoal, Crayon, Lead 
Pencil, or Pen and Ink. Painting in Ot, Water 
Color and Pastel. Modeling in Clay and Composi- 
tion. Terms, Day Classes, $10.00 per ten weeks, 
lesson every day. a lasses, Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday: Antique, Life, and Sketch Classes. 
Terms, $2.00 per ten weeks. Individual instruction 
only is given in all these classes; no grade work. 


Begin atany time. 
J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 
THE VON RYDINGSVARD 


School of Art Wood Carving 


Will open for the Fall season of 1899, on the 
first day of next October, with fresh models 
and designs, and a full stock of materials for 
carving. A large line of tools of the best 
quality, correctly sharpened, and handled 
ready for use, will be kept on hand. Pupils 
are allowed the free use of tools and designs 
while in the studio. 
For terms and particulars, address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The FRY ART CO. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Fry Colors in Pow- 
der, and unsurpassed Roman Gold for China. 

Dealers in Ous, Mepiums, Brusues, etc. 

Our new Covered Palettes should be used by all 








| China Decorators. 


Class and Private Lessons by MARSHAL FRY, Jr. 
36 W. 24th ST., NEW YORK. 
STUDY MODELS. 


Original studies, in water-colors, of wild and garden 
| flowers and fruit, made from nature. Great help for 
| teachers and students of china painting. 

New and original series of these studies every month, 
made in the latest and most pupular style of renderings 
for water-colorists and china painters 

ou may have one or more of these studies mailed to 
™. home every month. Write for booklet containing 
lists and prices. 

Classes in Water-Colors and China Painting. 

Anna ArmsTronG Green, Artist. Studio, 1101 Audi- 
torium Tower, Chicago. 


The F. E. Hall Art School 


36 East 23p Srreet, New York. 








Classes daily : China, Water Colors, Oils and Tap- | 


estry. Superior designs and lessons sent by 
mail ; Gold aud Art Supplies. 

THE HALL KERAIMIC POWDER COLORS are 
finest on the market, 10 cents per vial; comple . color 
outfit with instructions, $2.00; with brushes and gold, 
| $3.50, postpaid. 

Hall Kilns for sale. China fired daily. 


MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 


Classes in China Painting and Water 
> 





Colors. Original designs in water colors 


for sale. Designs for Oriental Keramic | 


work a specialty. 
Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG. 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founpep 1869. ENDOWMENT $393,000. 
Winter Term: Sept. 25, 1809, to May 26, 1900. 
Tuition, $20 for the whole term. Drawing 
and painting: 5 life classes, 3 preparatory 
classes. Modeling. Artistic Anatomy, Com- 
position, Illustration, Landscapes, etc. Wood- 
carving, China Painting. Free use of the 
Museum galleries. 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 


MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects a 
Specialty. Orderstaken, Visitors welcome. 


49 W. 34d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 








philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


‘Broad and Master Sts. 
Practical Design and Art Courses 


TWO FELLOWSHIPS TO EUROPE ANNUALLY 
EMILY SARTAIN, Principal 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


ILLUSTRATING LEAGUE 


No. 8 East 15th Street, New York 
Magazine, Newspaper, humorous and social sketching 
taught. Terms moderate. ate coached. Work 
furnished, Circular. W.K.CHAMPNEY, Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Department of Fine Arts 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
sketching; clay-modeling; wood-carving; wall paper, 
carpet, stained glass, and furniture design, Courses in 
Architecture and a Normal Art course for the training 
| of teachers are also special features. Sixteen large 
studios and class-rooms are abundantly equipped with 
casts, photographs, and every appliance necessary for 
study. 

Water S. Perry, Director of Department. 
Instructons:—S. H. Adams ; A. W. Dow; H. Prellwitz; 
I. C. Haskell: K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Griffith; C. F. Ed- 
minster; A.C. Nye; H. B. Froelich: 1. K.Fenner; M.A. 
Hurlbut ; D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler; J. McNab. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 














HALL’S SCHOOL OF 
CERAMIC ART 


34 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The very latest practical methods thoroughly 
taught, Roses aud Orchids a specialty. 


HALL’S SUPERIOR 
ROMAN GOLD 


For China and Glass. Superior in Quality and 
Quantity to any in the market. Try a sample 
6 grain box before purchasing elsewhere, 2§C. 
by mail; full 18 grain box, 7§c. For sale 
by all dealers in Artists’ Materials. Send for 
Catalogue, which contains useful practical in 
structions, before purchasing a book on China 
Painting. JAMES F. HALL, Proprietor. 


M. Helen B, Montfort’s sex. sa 


25th St., 

Classes Every Morning. lustruc = given in pet 
| styles of mcderu china decoration. 
; Violets a Specialty: Mowntrort’s Select Vitrifiable 
| Colors, especially prepared and tested in our own lab- 
| oratory, also 
| Roman Gold perfectly pure and unsurpassed in rich- 
ness of color = durability. 

China Firing. China fired daily in the most perfect 
manner and at lowest prices. 

Montfort’s China Outfit. A Complete China Oc tfit, 
consisting of twenty colors, the necessary oils, mediums, 
and brushes, with palette knife and sketching pencil, in 
a box, for $5.00. Senp For Price List. 














We Buy Original Drawings—bold, 
striking and odd designs for Calen- 
dars. Dodge Publishing Co., 150 5th 
Avenue, New York. 


Ww Increase 
y Your Salary 


to fill the highest places. We have 
started thousands of young men and 

women to prosperity through 
$ $7] in all branches of 
Education by Mail Art, Architecture, 
Mechanical Drawing ; E lectrical, Mechz anical, Steam, 
Mining and Civil Engineering ; Metallurgy, P ractic . 
Newspaper Work, English Branches, Ste snography and 


Machine Design. Low Price; Easy 
Send for free catalogue I No. 23 to 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
154-58 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 




















200, Good Morning (11x 10). By Helena 
aguire. 25 cents. 


Children, who attend our public schools day after day, 
should have their eyes gladdened by bright pictures in- 
stead of being dulled and depressed by cold, white, 
glaring walls. Tue Arr 

color from the paintings of 
renowned, and are to be seen on the walls of most of the 
Send two-cent stamp 


Unusually 


schools throughout the country. 
for catalogue of over 200 reproductions. 
liberal discounts to teachers. 


AMATEUR’S 
celebrated artists are world- 


Pictures for School-Room Decoration 


THe Art AMATEUR, 23 Union Square, New York 


In writing to adyertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 


reproductions in 

















Peonies (1 x 16). By Paul De Longpré, 
25 cents. 
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;:ROWNEY’S WORLD RENOWNED 


ESTABLISHED 1789. 


ENGLISH OIL AND WATER COLORS 





ROWNEY’S 
NEW WATER COLOR OUTHIT 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS 


* Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 


{2 assorted Half Pans of ROWNEY’S MOIST WATER 
COLORS, Red Sable and Camel’s Hair Brushes, etc., 


ee Price $1.75 ...- 


Note.—The above remarkable offer on the part of Messrs. GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. is made 


solely in the interest of the Amateur Artist, and will remain in effect until December 31st. 


Until 


that date orders enclosing $1.75 will be promptly filled by the following: 


THE PALETTE ART CO., 36 
E. 23d St., New York. 

M. T. WYNNE, 65 E. 13th St., 
New York. 

P. SOLOMON, 158 W. 125th St., 
New York. 

M. H. HARTMANN, 19 Union 
Square, New York. 

C. W. KEENAN, Cor. Fulton & 
Jay Sts., Brooklyn. 

FROST & ADAMS CO., 37 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 

CARPENTER-MORTON CO., 
77 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 

RIPKA-WEIL & CO., 106 S. 13th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

W. H. HOSKINS, 904 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HIRSHBERG, HOLLANDER & 
CO., 28 W. Lexington St., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

GEO. F. MUTH & COC., 418 7th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
JOS. EICHBAUM & CO,., 242 

Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
A. S. ALOE CO., 517 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
GEO. E. WATSON CO., 38 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
BASS & HUETTER PAINTCO, 
46 Ellis St., San Francisco, Cal. 
i oe & BECK, Buffalo, 


J.C. BARNARD, Rochester, N. Y. 


A. B. CLOSSON, JR. & CO., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


ROW NEY’'S 
NEW Olb COLOR OUTFIT 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR AMATEURS 


Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 11 x 6x 1} inches, containing 12 tubes 
of ROWNEY’S ENGLISH OIL COLORS, Mahogany Palette, Palette 
Knife, Spirits of Turpentine and Drying Oil, Tracing and Transfer 
Papers, 4 assorted Sable and Bristle Brushes, Badger Blender, 
Palette Cup, Academy Board, and Colored Studies. 


Price complete, $1.25 
















































COLOURS Most Fenty INTH 
“ARE THE | “Most Brilliant, ) 


| FOR SALE BY A 
“HIGH CLASS ART ‘DEA! 



































GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen 


London W., England 


11 Percy St., 





H. LIEBER CO., 
Ind. 

WARREN BROS., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

GEO. R. ANGELL, Detroit, Mich. 

WALTER N. ESCOTT, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

ANNESLEY & CO., Albany, N.Y. 

FRANCIS HENDRICKS & CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

F. A. SCHMIDT, 516 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C. 

N. E. MONTROSS, 1380 Broad- 
way, New York. 

WM. H. POWELL, 983 6th Ave., 
New York. 

JOHN W. GRAHAM & CO., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

HY. WHEELER & SON, 119 
W. Ohio St., Alleghany, Pa. 

HORACE RUDE, Springfield, 
Mass. 
C.C. LOWELL, Worcester, Mass. 
STARKWEATHER & WIL- 
LIAMS CO., Providence, k.I. 
F. WERNER & SONS, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

A. HOSPE, Omaha, Neb. 

JOHN A. SCHLENNER & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. L. JAMES M. & M. CO., Den- 
ver, Col. 

F. F. HANSELL & BRO., New 
Orleans, La. 

TRIPOD PAINT CO., Atlanta, 


Indianapolis, 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR. 
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- Boston & Texas Cobber Co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: Tremont Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS — 
§ HON. EMERY M. LOW, President, Manu- | JAMES M. WHEATON, Boston, Secretary. | H. F. BARNES, Manufacturer, Lowell, 
‘ facturer, and Mayor of the city of Brock- | CHARLES T. CROSBY, Manufacturer, Mass. 
ton, Mass. . | | _ Lowell, Mass. JOHN A. SULLIVAN, Counsellor-at-Law, 
GEO. W. RUSSELL, ist Vice-President, CHAS. O. BRIGHTMAN, Contractor and | Boston. 
Paper Manufacturer, Boston. Builder, New Bedford, Mass. PRESTON R. MANSFIELD, T ‘ 
F. M. SPAULDING, 2d Vice-President and | E. A. SMITH, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. wie: ia. 
General Manager. STILLMAN CLOUGH, Capitalist, Lowell, campy sects sg 
EDWARD B. ROBINS, Boston, Treasurer. | Mass. HON. GEO. D. ALDEN, Boston, Mass. 
The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich and treated, favorable climate, cheap fuel and ample water. 
copper land, ten miles long by two and a half miles wide, The property has been endorsed by geologists, chemists, 
in North Texas, half of which has been tested and ten miles experts, engineers and business men, who have pronounced 
opened ready for operation. Millions of tons of copper-bear- it to be one of the greatest and best in the world. 
ing clay and marl running from five to ten per cent., and Arrangements are now being made and plans considered 
large quantities of ore carrying from fifty to seventy per cent. for plant and machinery for turning out copper, laying out 
; copper in sight. town site and connecting with the Wichita Valley Railroad, 
Inexpensive machinery required, copper cheaply mined eight miles distant from the property. 
Copper Mining is the Safest and Most Profitable of all Industries 
Amount of land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness | of copper, has a value double its capitalization ($2,500,000). 
of mining and treatment, nearness to transportation, favor- - Calumet & Hecla ore averages 4% per cent. of copper. 
able climate for continuous work the year round, the in- It has paid $62,850,000 in dividends. Tamarack ore aver- 
creasing demand and profit in producing copper considered, ages 3 percent. It has paid $5,910,000 in dividends. At- 
the Boston and Texas Copper Company possesses unequalled lantic ore averages 85-100 per cent. of 1 per cent. It has 
; advantages and affords the best kind of an investment. paid $780,000 in dividends. Boston & Montana ore runs 7 
; This company can produce copper as cheaply as any in per cent. It has paid $10,775,000 in dividends. Franklin 
; the world. It is capitalized exceedingly low in proportion ore averages 1 37-100 per cent. It has paid $1,290,000 in 
to its acreage, and at the price of copper-bearing land in dividends. The Quincy ore averages 1 8-10 per cent. It 
Michigan ($400 per acre), containing a much less percentage has paid $11,070,000. 
¢ 
| Ore is Over 50 Per Cent 
The Average of Boston & Texas Ore Is Over 50 Per Cent. 
and of the copper marls and clays from 5 to 10 per cent. turned from an exainination of the mines in conjunction with 
Both the ore, marl and clay are within a few feet of the sur- one of the ablest mining engineers in the country, report 
face of the ground, so that the expense of mining and hoist- the property to be one of the largest and best in America, 
; ing is minimized. and to contain inexhaustible quantities of rich copper 
; A party of New England capitalists who have just re- deposits. 
> 
It is estimated that the plant now being arranged for will produce $3,000 to $5,000 per 
> . 
; day, NET. 
» e ° . . . ° 
Prospectus, engineers’ reports, assays and full information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. Remit by check, P. O. order, draft or registered letter to Treasurer. 
Limited amount of stock only at $5 per share, full paid and non-assessable, by immediate 
application. 
; 
, BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY 
TREMONT BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
4 F bis : 
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“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” A. ~SARTORIUS 8 >: 


A.Y.B. Artists’ Oil Color Box No. { rire 0 ne 


Price, eee — ere ~ — of the U. S., 10 Cents additional. Arti 1S t S ” Colors and Ma f e ra ls 


Colors, Gold, Mediums and Brushes . . For China and Glass Painting 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes . . . . . . . For Oil Painting 























is A. Vv. BENOIT’S ‘ 
Amateur Oil Color Box No. 1. 







Fo nen gnc tpg | recnarecialty edngned for tne Moist Oleo Colors in Tabes For Aquare lle and P Representative Oil Painting 
Av se noit’s fine ertirt’s col- oil painting, also for out-of- 






ors, 3 superior artist's brush- door sketching, or fur general 
es, 1 te Atle oil for mixing. school purposes, 










FOR SALE BY ALL ARTISTS SUPPLY HOUSES For Gilding Baskets, Frames, Statues, etc. 


A. V, BENOIT, 4 cow me 146-448 Fallon St, WY. hy xf 











| Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Prac Gold Paint 





wactonr: 
22 CORTLAND BT. 
mv. 














Send for Ilustrated Cataivgue containing many instructions how to mix and apply colors, to 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 46 West Broadway, New York 


(BETWEEN PARK PLACE AND MURRAY ST,) 


Le Mesurier Artists Tube Colors 


are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American [larket and are sold by 








| dealers throughout the country. 


When originating this now- 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, 
we conceived the idea of fur- 
nishing quantity with quality. 
Since then, all leading manu- 
facturers have adopted om 
SIZeS. 


| These colors are now ad- 


The Most Unique Thing Out. |mittedly the 


( WING to the great demand that now exists for our A. V. B. Oil | | STANDARD ners 

Colors, we are enabled to place before the public this Unique ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Little Box of Oil Colors, suitable to the Amateur Artist in oils, as well | and to-day rank FIRST in QUAL- 
as to others of the profession who desire a compact receptacle provided | ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. 
with the most essextial colors. This box will be found very handy for 
out-door sketching, where a small and portable box is essential, and for 
school use we cannot recommend it too highly. 

It is provided with twelve colors, three superior brushes, and a 
bottle each of drying oil and turpentine, and is placed on the market 
at a very reasonable figure. MADE BY JOH N W MASURY & SON 

It may be had from any dealer throughout the country if enquiry | . 
is made for the A. V. B. Amateur Artists’ Oil Color Box No. a or it WHO FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS HAVE MANUFACTURED 
will be forwarded direct from our store, | Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, 


Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally 
Address A, V, BENOIT, Artist Color Maker, 
146-148 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 





Send for free copy of booklet containing complete list of shades and testimoniais 
as to the superiority of Le Mesurier Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Eliott 
Dainger field, Wordsworth Thompson, A. T Bricher, Childe Hassam, and many 


other of the foremost American artists. 


Masury’s Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! 
Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars 


44 to 50 Jay St.. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


‘SEE TH —_ paces i | (Factories: Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., Brooklyn.) 
| : Five Awards ‘i. World's Fair. 


IT PAYS TO suv THE BEST »#* # »# 


Che Hall Kiln 


IS IN THE LEAD OF ALL OTHERS FOR 


Quickness, Durability, Kigh Glaze, and Economy 


As attested by many references from all parts of the U, S, 


William I. Crane Co., 


Makers of Gas Appliances of ali kinds, 
$131 Broadway (near 26th Street), New York. 


E. r1. GUBSCH & CO., 114 E. 23d St., New York 


Specialists in Pyrography or Fire-Etched Work 











9 
—y 55+ ‘*and only 25 cents** 


Presents for Men 





















MRS. FILKINS, 


609 Main Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. | Best of Instruction. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. Imported Leather in 
Instruments hides or pieces 


Designs. 











M A R S H | N G’ S MARSCHING’S We have on hand the largest stock of undecorated pieces especially designed for this new art, including tables, 
chairs, tabourettes. plaques, picture frames, panels, etc Also a large collection of decorated pieces. 


ROMAN GOLD 


costs more than other brands, because 








MARK. 





TRACE 





, using a broad 
lorpesertares Wf ef becomes hard, odd's tie 
[| Fat Ou and hold betore the fire to soften 








GEN UINE MENGS’ PA STEL COLORS. Boxes without our firm name are 


counterfeited 








it is 
Pure ana Reliable CHINA COLORS. 
Don’t spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold |B MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 
t@” ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD | ** Directions for China Painting," 50 cents. (Germany.) 





RANSIENT READERS OF THE ART AMA I EUR will find it to their advantage to subscribe to the magazine 

for the coming year and thus secure THREE MONTHS 

FREE. None of the forthcoming issues should be missed for they will be of unusual interest for the artist, the collector, the teacher and 

the art student. Many new names, prominent in the art world, have been added to the contributors’ list for the year 1899, and we may add 


that 
THE ART AMATEUR’S CLAIM TO BEING THE “ BEST AND ONLY PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE PUBLISHED, AND THE ONE » + 
WHICH HAS DONE MOST TO ESTABLISH THE ‘ART ATMOSPHERE’ OF AMERICA,” WILL BE MORE THAN FULFILLED, 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 
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sage #6 PICTURES— —OLD AND NEW - BRIC-A- BRAC - ART MATERIAL. RLIEHLP: 


CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 





OLD MASTERS AND 


P. aintings BARBIZON SCHOOL 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 





Has just issued the third volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by Witukim Bope. There will be eight 
volumes, containing the reproductions in 
heliogravure of all the Master's pictures, 
with their descriptions and their history. 
The richest and most extensive book ever 
published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work ; $520 for the 
Edition de Luxe on Japan paper; $320 
for the edition on Holland paper. 








A. D. VORCE 
CURIOS 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories | 
Lacquers || 
Crystals | 
Rugs and Stuffs 
353 FIFTH AVE, N. Y. 


CORK, 41H St., OPPOSITE THE WALDOKE 














L. Crist DELMONICO 
166 FIFTH AVENUE | 


(Between 2Ist & 22d Streets) 
NEW YORK 


GALLERY 
OF 
HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS 





GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD,VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS 


Paris, London, New York, The Hague 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES 
and WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


N.E Corner Thirty-first Street 





Books in Rich Bindings 
High Class Paintings: 
Water Colors and Drawings © 


ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Bonaventures Galleries 


6 West 33d Street, ,Onposite 


The Art Amateur’s 


BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM 
Paintings and other works of art 
classified and valued by expert authori- 
ties. Student work criticized. 
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Special . Announcement 


Visitors to New York and lovers of Fapan- 
ese Fine Arts are cordially inbited to visit 
our establishment, where we keep nothing 
but real artistic ‘‘ things Japanese,”” new 
and old. 

The latest in Japanese Papers and Envelopes, 
both decorated and plain. 

The latest in Japanese Books and Albums of 
customs, ceremonies, designs, landscapes, 
flowers, animals, etc , etc. 

The latest in Japanese Color-prints of flowers, 
landscapes, figures, animals, etc. 

Also Free-hand Drawing-books and Artists’ 
Materials of especial value to art-teachers, 
designers. and students. 

Artistic Pottery and Antiques for studio and 
school-room decorations. 


ss THE SANSHODO dled 
12 E. 16th St., New York City 


PICTURE 
LIGHT 


IS THAT PROVIDED BY 


‘Frink’s System of Reflectors 


Can be applied with equal success to large or 


High Class Paintings: 
small galleries. It is used for lighting the 


Barbizon School following places : 
r q The Metropolitan Museum of 
— Museums : Art, New Verk: The Corco- 
ran Gallery, Washington; The Art Insti 


Early English Masters| tahe. Pokaan: The Cz wot Eng Galleries, 
| Pittsburg ; Museum of Art and Science, 
MONU M EN 7s S 


Brooklyn; Historical Society, Albany; 
Artistic designs 


Julius Ochme The GREAT 


(Formerly with the successors of Goupil Co.) 
384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 








bridge T. Gerry, Mr. Charles ‘I’. Yerkes and 





T. TAKAYANAGI 


Proprietor Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave. 





Blakeslee Gallery ; 


Firth Avenue, Cor. 341TH St., N.Y. 


Early Dutch 
Flemish & English 


Paintings 
EDWARD BRANDUS 





ART GALLERIES | 


391 Sth AVE., N. Y. 


Permanent Exhibition 
OF 


| Ane tent and Modern 
Paintings 


Open every day (except Sundays) 
Srom 10 a.m, lo 6 p.m, 





SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 
UN ceegient pce es OF 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 


DURAND-RUEL, 


ANCIENT ann MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 36th Street.) 


New York 








New Vork office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rus Larrorre anv ut Roe Lereccerier. 





ARNOLD & LOCKE, 
GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS, 
Office, Show Rooms and Factory, 


250 & 252 FULTON STREET, 
Ovington Building, 
| E>warp S. Arnon, 
Aex. S. Locke, 


Epwarp Tippen. 


CHARLES VOLKMAR 


Advice given for the construction of 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








suitable kilns for decozative work, also as 
to proper combinations of clays, colors 
and glazes. For particulars, address 
CHARLES VOLKMAR, Ceramic Expert 
CORONA, N. Y. 


| Embroideries . Etc. 


School of Design, Providence, R. I. 
7 7 Mr. Geo. W. Vz 
Private Galleries: sicsit com 
submitted upon 
rer 


Mr. M.C. D. Borden, New York; Mr. Potter 
Palmer, Chicago; Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
Buzzard's Bay; P. A. B. Wiedener, Phila- 
delphia, 


: * ’ ; . 

© Picture Dealers’ Galleries: 
Mess. Durand-Ruel, M. Knoedjer & C 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., Blakeslee & C 
Ortgies & Co., Arthur Tooth & Sons, and 
Julius Oehme, New York; Charles Sedel 
meyer, Paris. 

Correspondence invited, Telephone : 860 Frauklin, 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York 
GEORGE FRINK SPENCER, Manager 








59 th St. 
New York 











H. D. GARDINER 


10 West 22 St., N. Y. 


Antique Furniture 
Clocks . Marbles . Bronzes | 


Porcelains . lvories 
‘Miniatures . Objects of Art L Castelvecchi & Co. 
Textile Fabrics | Manufacturers and 


Importers of 
| CASTS 
AND BRONZES 
Antique, Mediaeval 
and Modern 
| Fe wr the use of Schools, Colleges 
Academies of Des sign, and 
Decorative Purposes. 





| ESTABLISHED 1857 


Original decorative schemes for — 
inmate Estimates submitted. 








Casts in good Ivory Finish a 
specialty. 
lhe largest collection in America. 


WM. CLAUSEN 
Maker of Frames — exclusive Designs 


and DEALER IN PICTURES 


American Paintings especially 
ETCHINGS ENGRAVINGS 
381 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
James P. Silo 


Auctioneer 


Send three cents in postage for 
Catalogue and Price List. < 
143 Grand Street 


Near Broadway 





NEW YORK 








AIR BRUSH Pag sons roe oe selling 


1 in use. 
Applies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do bet- 
MW ter work and save time. No 
studio complete without it. 
Circulars free. Address, 





ART ce Air Brush Mig. C0. 


F FOR 
64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S.A. 


} 
366 & 368 Fifth Ave. (34th & 35th Sts.) N. Y. 








SELECT REPRODUCTIONS hime. €E. Uouga’ $ FINE ART 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Ex-— STUDIES. 
quisite Pictures by old and modern | ile 

=) masters, all reproduced directly from iia 
the originals, with fine miniature speci- 
men photogravure, mailed for 2g cts. 
in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 
Fine Art Publishers 
14 East 23d Street (Madison Sq. South), New York 


&F. EBLE, 


Antiques, Curios, Works of Art, Flowers, Landscapes. Marines. Entire new 
Quaint Odd Things. line. Send for tllustrated price list. 
E. C. FRAMPTON, 
105 WEST 42d ST., N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 














No. 78. Pinx Popptgs. 








NOW IN PRESS 
Drawing for Beginners 


By Pror. Ernest KNauFrr 








The most complete, clearly-written and thoroughly practical 
work on Elementary Drawing ever published. Each chapter 
| profusely illustrated with drawings that “tell the story.” The 
text is written in a simple, straightforward style that will be at 
The book-will be of 


Price, one 


once understood by the veriest beginner. 
|inestimable value to teachers. 
| 


dollar. 


Size of page, 8 x 10. 


eAddress 
| Tue ArT AMATEUR 
23 Union Square 


New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 
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3 West 29th Street, New York 








EELEEEETOM s NEW AND STANDARD ART MATERIAL. RUHR RR EEE EOD, 





i 


Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, &c. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores and by Jobbers of 
Artists’ Supplies, or can be had 
direct from us. We are also Im- 
porters and Deaters in 


White China to 
Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 


Matching Broken Sets 


of every description. 
> 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent 
on receipt of 20 cents, which amount 
is deducted from first order for china, 
or refunded on return of catalogue i in 
good condition. Catalogue /ree to 
old customers. 


> 


Address, mentioning THe Art Amateur, 
‘ Boston 
China Decorating Works 


Established 1860 


38 TENNYSON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


L. Cooter, Proprietor 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 Union Square 
NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTER OF 


Artist Material 


Is now offering special bar-| 
gains in Woolen Tapestry, White| 
French China for decorating, Oil 
and Water Color outfits, Pyrography | 
sels, Studies, and a Complete line 7 
Artistic Novelties. 


Send for Catalogue, free on application. 


KILNS 


FIRING CHINA anv GLASS. 


SEVEN SIZES 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
—STEEL PENS | 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine penal 
Nos. Sa quill), 290, 291, 1000. e 
FOR FINE WRITIN 
Nos 303, and Ladies’, 170. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING. 

Nos. 404, 332, 39°, 604 E.F., 601 E.F., 1044. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, Soun AGenr. 

Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Goup Manat, Paris Exvosrrion, 1889 
China Tubes tor laying raised paste are 

better and quickerthan brushes. 


Painters Overglaze blues and greens give 


true underglaze effects. 
Send a circular. 


CERAMIC —"* YC 
7 Station B, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAUDE ADAMS 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK, 

containing sixteen 
drawings of Miss Mauve 
Apams, will be sent postpaid 
to any address, together 
with a handsome new cata- 
logue, beautifully illustrated 
by Gibson, Remington, Wen- 
gell, Abbey, Nicholson, Kem- 
ble, and others, printed in 
color, containing full de- 
H scription of new fall books, 
Bl on receipt of 25 cents. 


R. H. RUSSELL 
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F.W. Devoe & Co.’ 
Artists’ Tube Colors 


CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 





AV 
til 







‘‘THE STANDARD QUALITY ’”’ 


A COMPLETE LINE 
o OF .. 


FITTED BOXES 


--CONTAINING.. 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


PASTELS, CHINA COLORS, 
Etc., Etc. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION 


LEWIGEVOEACONWEVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 





Everything the China Decorator needs 
can be found at 


M. T. WYNNE’S 


Complete Art Supply Store 


*¢The Mecca of the China Painter” 


Our stock contains the greatest variety 
of every shape and manufacture—F rench, 
German, English and American—to be 
found anywhere. 


NEW SHAPES AND NOVEL- 
TIES IN WHITE CHINA ARE 
RECEIVED WEEKLY FROM 
ALL THE FACTORIES OF 
EUROPE vt 2 st ut Wt ut ut ut 


Every known color and medium for 
china painting always on hand. Send 
for catalogue. 


A. BINANT’S 


CELEBRATED ALL-WOOL 


Tapestry Canvas 


Is now being sold at cost price. All widths. 
Such a rare chance as this seldom occurs, 
so do not miss the opportunity to get the 
best at the bare cost of importation. The 
latest novelties in Art Materials generally. 
The Lowest Prices. The Most Reliable 
Service. 








M. T. WYNNE 


65 East Thirteenth Street NEW YORK 


DIXON’S 





F’. W. Devoe & C.T. Raynolds Co. yo oy) oy. 


Fulton Street, cor. William 176 Randolph Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials in the 
United States. 





Higgins’ 
hestve 


Inks and 





1. HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS in Blacks and Colors are the Standard Liquid Draw- 
| ing Inks of the World. They are used and endorsed by the leading schools, colleges and 
institutes of the United States and Great Britain. Three-fourths of the professional draughts- 
| men of the United States use no other Drawing Inks. Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cents. 


2. HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. A beautiful homogeneous adhesive , pure white 


‘and delicately scented, for mounting photographs, textile samples, scrap book, tissue work 


and general use aS a substitute for mycilage. Always ready and requires no ’ preparation. 
3-0z. Jar prepaid by mail, 25 cents 

3. HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. A strong, clear, non-sedimentaty Fluid 
Mucilage of great strength and quick catch. Non-corrosive, and will not become dirty and 
—, in use. Positively the best fluid mucilage made. 2-0z. Bottle prepaid by mail, 


25 ¢ 

ny HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. A Semi- 
fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or 
leather to paper or cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures 
on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing and labelling books. _ Its utility in schools, libraries 
and elsewhere is hence apparent. 3-0z. Jars prepaid by mail, 25 cents. 

HIGGINS’ ETERNAL WRITING INK. A true carbon ink, black when written 
and eternally remains so, Unaffected by age, air, sunshine, chemicals, acids or alkalies. A 
true safety and permanent ink for important writings, book- keeping and general use. 2-02. 
Bottle prepaid by mail, 25 cents. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





SPECIAL OFFER.—For One dollar we will send a dollar’s’ worth 
of above goods, EXPRESS PAID, and if not satisfactory in 
every respect will cheerfully refund. 





Color Cards showing actual Drawing Inks, also descriptive circulars and full information 
will be sent on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers 
sooee WNRS and HOhesives..... 
168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 


London Office : 
106 Charing Cross Road 


VERY VERY VERY HARD 


For Fine Line DrawinG 


| Mention The Art Amateur and send 16 cts, in stamps 
for samples, 


“Joseph Dixon Crucible Co,, Jersey City, N. J. 


White China 





for Decorating 





In Philadelphia, the firm of 
Wright, Tyndale 
& Van Roden 


1212 CHESTNUT STREET 
are leaders inthe White China trade 
for decorating. Their catalogue is 
superbly gotten up and can be had 


on application, 


WHITE:troses CHINA 


FOR DECORATING 


Surertor Quatiry ! Artistic Snares ! 











China Decorators will find this 
make of Ware especially adapted to 
their wants, and can always be sure 
of good results after firing. 


IMlustrated catalogue sent on application 
to dealers. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL 


50 Murray Street, New York 


BIRD MANNA! 3)sf"anry 


breeders of the Hartz Mountains in 
Germany. Bird Manna will restore 
the song of cage birds, will prevent 
their ailments, and restore them to 
good condition. If given during the 
season of shedding feathers, it will 
carry the little musician through this 
critical period without the loss of son, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 15¢. 
stamps. Sold by all druggists. Bird 
Book Free. 

THE BIRD FOOD (0., No. 400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Art Amateur Bureau of Art Criticism 


and Information. Send for scale een. 
23 Union Square, N. Y. 
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W. & J. Sloane 


invite attention to their superb stock of 




































'F ancy Silks. Co 
Satin Soutaché, Satin Gouaché, Faconné Broderie, Satin Cométe, Regence. | Imported Wilton Carpetings, 


Crépes. ‘manufactured expressly for them by the best foreign makers. Many 
Empire Crépes, Crépe de Chine, Faconné Gouaché, of the designs are novel; all are extremely artistic and beautiful; by 
Metéore Gouaché Broché. far the handsomest lot of Imported Carpetings ever seen in this Country. 


| Heavy White Satins, Peau de Soie and Faille F é 
a Wedding Gowns Exclusive Patterns obtainable at no other 
establishment. 


| Broadnay Cio Steet, NU Broadway: § 1th St W 


Plain x Novelty Velvets. 
Established 1846. 


M.Knoedler 
vst yes etl 7) te se 
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mz B. Altman & Go. 


wl NEW YORK, 
| i 


Ge 


(SUCCESSORS T0 GOUPIL & CO.) It HT eH Hh , 
Invite an inspection of their 


NEW ORIENTAL DEP’T. 





Respect fui ly 


levies containing 


(IL PAINTINGS 


invite attention fo their Gal- i 
led | il} 1 
Ni 


iy if TH iy 
Lie 0 ae 
inh “ae 


in which will be found a very inter- 
|  estang collection of Draperies, Fabrics, 
| Decorative Articles directly imported 
| from the Orient, including specimens 
of Brusa, Byzantine, Janina, Bokhara, 
Persian and Algerian Needlework, 
also articles of Wood, Metal and Pot- 
tery, Hanging and Standard Lamps, 
‘| Screens, Tabourets, Armor, etc., for 
furnishing Rooms or Corners. 





Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 


noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
Rare Specimens of Silk and Woollen 








i A SPECIAL Srupy MADE Or ARTISTIC AND 

( APPROPRIATE FRAMING, PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS. 

‘ 

‘ 866 FIFTH AY E., Cor. 34th Street, Suggestions and plans submitted for 

the arrangements of Moorish and 

NEW YORK. | Turkish Rooms, Halls and Corners. 

| ANTIQUES. 

A large collection of special articles for 


Dikran G. Kelekian 


303 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 31sT Sr. 


Home Decoration and Furnishing. 
Orders also executed, 


SYPHER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Now occupying the entire building at 


386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.), New York 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE TICKETS. 


; 500-mile tickets at two cents 
per mile, good on New York 
Central and all its branches 
and operated lines, including 


West Shore and branches— ““ OLD HOUSES MADE NEW—NEW HOUSES DECORATED ”’ 


over 2,500 miles of railroad. The Household Decorating Co 


4 Sold by all New York Central 
. 156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Ticket Agents. 
Houses and Public Buildings Furnished and Decorated 
Good Work at Reasonable Prices 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Alterations and Renovation 


H. E. HARTWELL, Designer 


Tools for Wood Carving Tools for Rcpoussc Work 


Importer of Antiquities, Rare 
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Potteries, Velvets, Brocades, 


and Cyprus Glasses 


NABE 


BARE Pi LY Pate 
CALIFORNIA 


Special vestibuled trains, consisting ot 
sleeping, dining, library, and observa- 
tion cars, and embodying every com- 
fort, will leave New York Nov. 6 and 
Dec. 1 1, and frequently thereafter, for 
California, running through without 
change, except in Chicago, where the 
passenger merely steps from one car to 
the other, all under the same cover. 
Circulars and information on applica- 
tion. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
25 Union Sq., New York 
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Copyright protected by Lyman D, Morse. 











For a copy of ‘‘ The Railroad and Dic- 
tionary,’’ send your address to George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, | pEsIGNS FURNISHED 
Grand Central Station, New York. NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION 

ae ESTIMATES 











Should be of the best make. 















The genuine Appis tools, 
of which we always keep a full line in stock, are recog- 
nized the world over as the most reliable. They can be 
had singly, so you need only to select from our cata- 
logue (which we will send you free upon application) 
such tools as you require. If you desire, we will 
sharpen them ready for use, and put handles on them. 


: 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 209 Bowery, New. York 


Now that hammered metal, in gold, silver, brass 
and copper, has again come into vogue, we are 
prepared to furnish the very newest and latest 
tools for. this most. fascinating work, and at ex- 
tremely reasonable prices, too. Write for our 
catalogue. 























